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How the New York University School 
of Retailing Was Founded 
and Developed 


SAMUEL W. REYBURN 


Director, Lord & Taylor and Associated Dry Goods Corporation 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SPREADS TO 
RETAILING 

Changes in customs and new trends 
in human affairs often start during the 
economic and social upheavals follow- 
ing wars and depressions. In the hard 
times following the panic of '93, busi- 
nessmen, many of whom were “gold 
bugs,” lost prestige as community 
leaders. Educators then began to reach 
out from their academic environs into 
the more practical activities of life. 
Professional, business, industrial, and 
domestic courses and vocational schools 
multiplied rapidly. This movement 
reached the retail field in Boston when 
Mrs. Lucinda Prince, with the backing 
of merchants, started a school in about 
1914 to train salespeople for service in 
retail-store organizations. Later the 
Prince School, as it came to be known, 
began to concentrate on teaching poten- 
tial personnel executives. 

EXTENSION COURSES IN NEW YORK 

Lord and Taylor learned the wisdom 
of having trained educators do its store 
training through the experience of con- 
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ducting a public-school branch for ex- 
tension courses in the store. The state 
law requiring further schooling for 
workers under 16 who had not finished 
the eighth grade became operative in 
September 1915. It affected only two 
youngsters in the store, who had to be 
taught or fired. However, there were 
an additional fifty under twenty years 
of age who needed and were anxious 
to take the courses. Two groups were 
formed, suitable quarters were provided 
in the store for the activity, and the 
New York City public-school system 
was asked to assign a full-time teacher. 
A well-trained, competent, and an en- 
thusiastic public-school teacher was 
assigned to the store. Within less than 
a month the lessons required by the 
soard of Education were fully covered 
in less time than was allowed for 
classes. Seeking more teaching material, 
the teacher acquired information about 
store functions amd selling methods 
from executives atld experienced em- 
ployees. This knowledge was integrated 
gradually into the instruction for the 
extension course classes. 
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Friendliness and an intelligent grasp 
of store problems quickly won for the 
teacher and the program the favorable 
recognition of the practically trained 
storekeepers comprising the store’s 
executive force. It was not long before 
many junior executives and experi- 
enced employees, individually and in 
groups, came to the teacher for instruc- 
tion. The success of this first year of 
“a school within a store” attracted the 
favorable attention of merchants and 
educators. The Board of Education was 
proud of the program and invited the 
public-school supervisor of the program, 
Mrs. Wilcox; the extension teacher, 
Mrs. Isabelle Brandow; and the presi- 
dent of Lord and Taylor to one of its 
meetings to receive commendation and 
thanks and to tell the members “how 


it was done.” 


BASIS FOR SUCCESS IN RETAILING 

As acting manager in 1915 and as 
elected president of Lord and Taylor 
after February 1916, I was familiar 
with business fundamentals but gen- 
erally strange to the details of depart- 
ment-store operation. Techniques of a 
new calling had to be mastered, and 
there was little literature for guidance. 
My greatest help came from friendly 
merchants and salespeople, men and 
women executives and employees ac- 
engaged in retailing. They 
that 
ing depended on taking care of the 


tively 
taught me success in retail- 
simple duties of good service to cus- 
tomers. Buying and selling the things 
that some people made and others 
wanted for personal and home use was 
that simple and matter-of-fact! There 
trade secrets. The 


were few, if any, 


goal was to make every member of 
Lord 


store's purpose and its business policy 


and Taylor conscious of the 
and each employee conscious of his 
duties and responsibilities and his place 
on the team. This important program 
required a training department, with 
a scientifically trained educator at its 
head. But experienced, successful, prac- 
tical-minded store people must plan 
what should be taught. 


REYBURN’'S FOOLISH ATTEMPT 
effort 
planned to center around salesmanship, 


The initial training was 
and the first lesson plan for it was 
completed in March 1916. The syl- 
labus was organized under ten headings 
and set forth the desirable attributes of 
a successful salesperson working for 
Lord and Taylor. Lesson plans were 
known as rating sheets. For a perfect 
score, each heading counted ten in test- 
ing knowledge and performance. Forms 
were designed to show these qualities 
for individuals for a year’s ratings by 
months. Thus, salespeople might be 
shown what they should learn to do 
and also how they would be judged 
and rated. Buyers, floor superintend- 
ents, section managers, and the training 
supervisors were instructed in how to 
co-operate in teaching, judging, and 
rating the people they supervised. The 
extension course teacher, Mrs. Isabelle 
Brandow, who knew the store and was 
acceptable to its personnel, was ap- 
pointed training director, starting July 
1, 1916. By Labor Day the work of 
training personnel was well under way. 
Merchants and educators watched the 
experimental program with consider- 
interest 


able feachers of psychology 
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and personnel experts, particularly, had 
much fun out of what they understood 
to be Revburn’'s foolish attempt to rate 
a human being. 

Mr. Percy S. Straus of R. H. Macy 
and Company was also very much 
interested in intensive training for store 
workers. He and I became friends and 
exchanged views on this common prob- 


lem. 


WHY NOT RETAIL TRAINING? 

Public schools were teaching stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, and secretarial 
duties. To the question, “Why not re- 
tail selling.?,” the answer was “teachers 
for such courses cannot be found.” 
When New York City stores were 
asked to contribute to the Prince School 
at that time, Mr. Straus and | ex- 
pressed the belief that New York City 
was a better place than Boston for such 
a school. But no discussion was initi- 
ated then about starting a school in 
New York. 

In December 1918, Mr. Straus in- 
formed me of the promise of Boards ot 
Education in Newark, New Jersey, and 
New York City to initiate retail selling 
courses if they could get competent 
teachers. Also, he had the promise of 
New York University to conduct a 
school to train teachers if donations of 
$20,000 a year ior five years could be 
secured. Mr. Straus wanted to get the 
Retail Dry Goods Association to ap- 
prove the plan and to recommend that 
members give the program their moral 
support. 

It was probably at the February 
1919 meeting that Mr. Straus explained 
the proposition and moved that the 


association approve and recommend 


support for it to the members. I heartily 
endorsed the project and seconded the 
motion. To our great surprise there was 
spirited opposition from more than one 
member. Mr. Straus stood behind his 
motion; I would not withdraw the 
second. There were three votes for it, 
and it was lost, but most of those pres- 
ent did not vote. 


STORES AND SCHOOLS AGREE TO 
MEETING 

Some weeks later I suggested to Mr. 
Straus that he take up the plan directly 
with each store; I offered to help with 
it. Although he did not personally at- 
tempt to press the matter, he had no 
objection to my trying to get the agree- 
ment and indicated that R. H. Macy 
would be glad to be a subscriber. Repre- 
sentatives of the schools and of the 
University he had talked with promised 
me their support. The plan was ex- 
plained to twenty-six merchants by 
letter and telephone, and they were 
invitel to join the undertaking. 
Twenty-three accepted the invitation 
and were asked to attend a meeting 
with representatives of the University 
and of the public schools of Newark 
and New York City to organize a pro- 
gram and start a school. Each was 
requested to write his suggestions and 
to send them in beforehand. It was to 
be a notable occasion—the beginning 
of the first school of national scope for 
scientific training in retail-store opera- 
tion. 

The meeting was held at Lord and 
Taylor’s. The plans originally proposed 
by Mr. Straus and the “educators” 
were enthusiastically adopted. Chancel- 
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or Brown, Mr. Straus, and others 
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credited me with making the school 
possible. However, they rejected my 
idea of including deserving undergrad- 
uates in the program. By making it a 
graduate school the advantages of its 
training were denied to many otherwise 
deserving young men and women who 
did not possess the necessary educa- 
tional preparation. I, myself, could not 
have matriculated. 

Under the first agreement dated 
August 12, 1919, the subscribers desig- 
nated six ‘Trustees to administer the 
funds”: Heubsch, Namm, Olsen, Rey- 
burn, Schaap, and Straus. This group 
proceeded to act as an executive com- 
mittee with Mr. Straus as chairman 
and myself as treasurer. Messrs. Straus, 
Schaap, and Namm were appointed to 
help the University select a director, 
faculty, and curriculum. 


THE FIRST RETAIL TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

In September 1919, “The Training 
School of Teachers of Retail Selling of 
New York University” started “training 
competent teachers in the business of 
retailing, who would be available for 
such instruction in the public-school 
systems of New York City and Newark, 
New Jersey.” The first year’s results 
were disappointing. The beginning of 
the second year, with our permanent 
director, was not promising. That fall 
a change in the purpose of the school 
was deemed necessary. 

On January 26, 1921, a second agree- 
ment was made between twenty-one of 
the original store signatories and the 
University. The principal change in 
purpose was to amplify the educational 
program in order to include not only 


the education of teachers but also of 
persons who intended to engage in the 
business of retailing. The name of the 
school was appropriately changed to 
“The New York University School ot 
Retailing.’ The start in September 
1921, under the changed name and with 
a one-year course, was the real begin- 
ning of the contribution the school has 
made to retailing and to vocational 
education. The broader and more prac- 
tical purpose and the intelligent, de- 
voted, and untiring work of Dr. Norris 
A. Brisco turned the undertaking from 
a possible failure into an assured suc- 
cess. The new school soon achieved 
national scope and importance and gave 
educators across the country a new 
idea of the dignity and importance of 
retailing and of the value of vocational 
education in this challenging field. The 
University granted graduates of the re- 
tailing school degrees of Master of 
Science in Retailing. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL CREATED 
The third agreement was made 
March 20, 1923, by seventeen of the 
original signers who renewed _ their 
annual subscriptions for five years, 1924 
through 1928. It showed the confidence 
of the merchants and their ambition to 
create a permanent institution. Provi- 
sions for a school organization were 
elaborated. The subscribers, with some 
teachers added, were made an “Ad- 
visory Council.” It elected an “Execu- 
tive Committee” of eleven. Six of the 
eleven, all merchants, were to be 
“Trustees” to “hold all moneys, in- 
cluding tuitions, in trust to apply the 
same for use of the School.” When 
they deemed it desirable, these trustees 
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were given the power “to establish a 
permanent school, affiliated with the 
New York University, or under such 
other auspices as they should approve.” 
By these provisions the supreme 
responsibility of the school’s operation 
and its future was placed on the trus- 
tees. No change was ever made in these 
stipulations. I was made chairman and 
Major Namm, treasurer, of the trustees. 
We held these offices until the funds 
were transferred to New York Uni- 
versity on the eleventh of April 1945. 
The fourth agreement, made on 
March 20, 1928, was signed by thirteen 
of the original subscribers and four new 
ones. It provided for annual subscrip- 
tions for five years, 1929 through 1933. 
On April 17, 1928, the school’s direc- 
tor, Dr. Brisco, was made a dean, a 
distinction expected for several years. 


MERCHANTS DISCONTINUE FINANCIAL 
AID 

On May 1, 1934, the fifth agreement, 
from August 31, 1934, to August 31, 
1939, was made with the University, 
which was approved by thirteen of the 
original subscribers and three of the 
four new ones. The record of the school 
convinced the merchants that their 
financial aid was no longer required. 
During this period Mr. Oliver A. Olsen 
ceased to be a trustee, and Mr. John S. 
Sevek took his place. Mr. Bernard F. 
Gimbel had become a trustee several 
vears before. On June 7, 1939, “simply 
formalizing an association that has con- 
tinued for two decades with greatest 
pleasure and advantage to us,’ Chancel- 
lor Harry Woodburn Chase conferred 


upon me the degree of Doctor of Busi- 
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ness Administration from New York 
University. 

The sixth agreement was made on 
March 20, 1939, covering the period 
ending October 31, 1944. It was signed 
only by the six trustees. 


A LOOK AT THE RECORD 

In 1942, I retired from business and 
expected to be absent from New York 
most of each year. For twenty-three 
years, I had acted as the “clearing- 
house” to receive and pass on ideas and 
criticisms of friends of the school who 
wished to improve its service. The 
school was firmly established and run- 
ning well. It seemed to me that I was 
no longer needed, and I decided to 
resign. Dean Brisco and Major Namm 
persuaded me to stay longer. 

Their arguments started a train of 
thought. It appeared that my long close 
association with the venture and the 
distinctions bestowed by the merchants 
and educators carried moral obliga- 
tions that could not be discharged by 
resignation. In this instance the ques- 
tions were “what debts did I owe, and 
to whom were they due?” As Governor 
Al Smith used to say, “Let's look at 
the record.” 

The members of the council and the 
committee were active and helpful as 
individuals, but hard to get together 
for formal meetings. The trustees, hav- 
ing been given full authority, performed 
the merchants’ functions in the school’s 
management with the help of some 
members of the executive committee. 
The school for many years had been 
successful. It was firmly established, 
well managed, and highly regarded at 
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home and abroad. Its success seemed 


assured. 


INVENTORY OF CONTRIBUTIONS 

In looking at the record it appeared 

that it would be best to take an inven- 

tory of the contributions of those who 

had made the school possible. Perhaps 

this would clarify my problem for me 
and suggest a solution. 


NEW YORK MERCHANTS 

The school owes most to the forward- 
looking merchants who made gifts ag- 
gregating $320,000 between 1919 and 
1937; who made available to students 
the part-time employment so essential 
in vocational education; who helped 
prepare practical lesson plans ; and who 
supplied teachers for some classes. 
Their gifts of $60,000 during the three 
beginning years were consumed by the 
heavy outlays incident to launching a 
new venture, but by 1922 the income of 
the school had exceeded expenses. The 
results of the first five years gave 
assurance that the school was then and 
should continue on a_ self-sustaining 
basis. To make assurance doubly sure, 
these merchants continued to make 
large contributions for ten more years. 
This splendid support should be appre- 
ciated and applauded by educators and 
merchants everywhere, for without it 


the school could not have been. 


PERCY L, STRAUS 

The next debt is due to Percy L. 
Straus, who advanced the idea and 
gained the backing of educators for the 
venture into training for shopkeeping, 
as the Anglophiles call it. But for Mr. 
Straus’ prestige and influence, New 


York retailers might well have waited 
another decade or two for their school. 
His judgment and personal attention in 
the formative years did much to give 
the effort form and direction. Despite 
the pressures of many heavy responsi- 
bilities, he gave careful and constant 
attention to the school’s affairs, and 
even when he could no longer attend 
meetings, his judgment and influence 


were not wanting. 


CHANCELLOR BROWN 
The contribution of Chancellor 
Brown to the ultimate success of the 
school cannot be justly placed lower 
than third in importance. His prudence 
in requiring ample moral and financial 
support from the retailers before lend- 
ing the name of the University to this 
pioneering project was not selfishness 
or fear. It was a wise use of his powers 
of discernment, for without the support 
he demanded the venture might not 
have succeeded. Failure would have 
reflected on the University and would 
have postponed the start of such a 
school for many years. Chancellor 
Brown was sincerely interested in the 
new venture, and his demands were 
shown to be wise and justified when 
the break in commodity prices, which 
caused such great losses to retailers, 
came just as the school finished its first 
and its most unsatisfactory year. But 
for the promises he had exacted trom 
the retailers to supply funds at the rate 
of $20,000 per year for four more 
vears, the probabilities are that the ven- 
ture would have been abandoned then. 


DR. NORRIS BRISCO 


Dr. Norris 


Brisco's contribution 
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must be rated next. Probably many 
would think he should be at the top of 
the list. But it was not he who supplied 
the idea, the good will of the Univer- 
sity’s name, or the necessary capital. 
Those tools were turned over to him 
after Chancellor Brown and Mr. 
Straus had employed him. Yet the 
vigor and prompt action of his start 
soon convinced us that he had the abil- 
ity, energy, and skill to use the tools 
supplied him to build wisely and well. 
His earnestness, honesty, and complete 
candor during the years are worthy of 
everyone's respect and admiration. He 
was my warm friend. 


DR. RUFUS D. SMITH 

Dr. Rufus D. Smith, Provost of the 
University, cannot be forgotten in this 
evaluation. Although not a subscriber, 
he became one of the advisory council 
and a member of its executive com- 
mittee in 1923. Dr. Smith is a great 
teacher and a splendid businessman. A 
complete understanding of the points 
of view of both teachers and mer- 
chants, tact, patience, and an unfailing 
sense of justice made his services in- 
valuable. After the agreement of 1923, 
Dean Brisco, Dr. Smith, and I were 
the most constant attendants at con- 
ferences and formal meetings of 
subscribers. 

There is little need to carry this 
rating further. Suffice to say, everyone 
associated with the school during the 
founding years played an important 
role in the success. Everyone did his 
best to advertise the school and to help 
Dean Brisco. It was their purpose to 
make the school — our school — suc- 
cesstul. The success of their combined 
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efforts is attested by the premier place 
the school holds in its field today. 

This review of men and measures 
and of my moral obligations changed 
my point of view. I no longer wanted 
to resign from a job nobody wanted. 
My course must be more constructive. 


PLANS TO TRANSFER SCHOOL 
TO UNIVERSITY 

There were nineteen other retailers 
who had accepted my “invitations” to 
come in. They had made investments 
on my advice. Then there was the dean, 
his teachers, the graduates of the 
school, students and prospective stu- 
dents to whom I, in varying degrees, 
owed something. No one wanted the 
responsibilities and obligations | had 
so long assumed. The trustees had 
authority. Why not ask them to turn 
the school over to the University, if 
that could be done in a way to perpetu- 
ate the co-operation of the merchants ¢ 

| discussed this conclusion with 
Dean Brisco, Provost Smith, and 
Chancellor Chase, who had shown a 
great and helpful interest from the time 
he had come to the University. They 
thought the conditions of the transfer 
as outlined were reasonable and prac- 
ticable. The other trustees promptly 
agreed, and lawyers were set to work 
to close the transaction. 

While the negotiations were under 
way for the transfer, the school suffered 
a double loss within a month. First, 
Mr. Straus died on April 6, 1944, and 
then Dean Brisco on May 9, 1944. Dr. 
kK. D. Smith, Provost of the Univer- 
sity, served as acting dean until Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, when Dr. Charles M. 
Edwards, |r., an early graduate of the 
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school, was selected as dean and took 
over the leadership. 

The negotiations among the Uni- 
versity, the trustees, and the subscrib- 
ers who had supplied financial as- 
sistance began in June 1942 and 
continued until April 11, 1945, when 
the seventh and last agreement was 
signed. Three of the men signing this 
agreement were Benjamin H. Namm, 
Michael Schaap, and Samuel W. Rey- 
burn, all of whom had served continu- 
ously since August 12, 1919 — twenty- 
five and a half years. Other influential 
trustees were John S. Burke and 
Bernard F. Gimbel. 


PRESENT PLAN OF CO-OPERATION 

Slightly over $529,000 — the total of 
the assets in the hands of the trustees, 
June 30, 1944, was transferred to 
New York University. To perpetuate 
the co-operation of the merchants, 
without limitation on the administra- 
tion of the school by the University, 
a group known as the Merchants Ad- 
visory Council was provided, and 
twenty New York merchants were 
designated as the committee. The lat- 
ter elects from its membership an 
executive committee of nine. To sus- 
tain the interest and maintain co-opera- 
tion between the school and_ the 
merchants, the agreement provides that 
the University shall allow the executive 
committee an annual expense account 
not exceeding $5,000 or 25 per cent 
of the net annual income (exclusive of 


capital losses or gains) of the fund, 
whichever is less. 


ENOUGH CREDIT FOR ALL 

This is the story of the New York 
University School of Retailing and not 
the story of any one man or group of 
men. No one working alone could have 
made the school possible, but together 
many individuals built an undertaking 
that has blazed a memorable trail in 
retailing and education annals. Today, 
the program provided by the school 
includes training for graduate and un- 
dergraduate students, as well as for 
employed students. The books written 
by past and present members of the 
school’s staff form the nucleus of a 
considerable library in the field of re- 
tailing. It is fitting that the story of the 
school should be told in its official pub- 
lication, the JOURNAL OF RETAILING, 
which was inaugurated twenty-five 
vears ago this vear. 

The New York University School of 
Retailing and its JouRNAL oF RETAIL- 
ING are to be congratulated on their 
fine records of accomplishment. I am 
proud of the active part I played in 
its founding and development and in 
the selection of, first. Norris M. Brisco 
and, then, Charles M. Edwards, Jr., as 
its deans. I feel certain that the school, 
under the inspirational leadership of 
Dean Edwards, will continue to achieve 
the same degree of success it enjoyed 


under Dean Brisco. 
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What Is Your Store Doing 
About Returns? 


(A Study of Returns in a Group of Metropolitan New York Stores) 


Research Department, New York University School of Retailing 


A WORSENING SITUATION 
Returns in department and specialty 
stores with an annual sales volume of 
over one million dollars have increased 
from 5.7 per cent of gross sales in 1944 
to 7.6 per cent in 1949. If returns in 
1944 are taken as a base, the increase 
in the relative amounts of merchandise 
returned during the initial and_ final 
years of the period totals 3314 per cent. 
The insidious nature of their growth 
appears to have stilled merchants’ fears 
to the real dangers of the returned- 
goods situation. Generally, they have 
done little about it, except worry, if the 
findings of a recent study of the Re- 
search Division of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing are to be 
taken as a reliable criterion. 

The present returns figure cannot be 
considered serious if it is interpreted to 
mean “not as high as formerly.” For 
example, in 1939 and again in 1940, 
returns amounted to 9.2 per cent of 
gross sales (Table 1) in this classifica- 
tion of stores as a group. If the Korean 
war had not materialized and the saine 
rate of growth had continued, returns 
would have reached their immediate 
prewar peak in about four years. To 
put the situation in another way : using 
1944 as the base year, returns were 
down 61 per cent at their low point 
during the war from their immediate 
prewar peak. Now, they have gained 
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back one half of that wartime decrease 
and are still gaining. The question is: 
When will the trend stop if corrective 
action is not taken? 
NATURE OF SURVEY 

The survey made by the Research 
Division of the New York University 
School of Retailing covered ten of the 
large department stores in the New 
York metropolitan area and was con- 
ducted on an interview basis. The pur- 
pose was to determine: (1) the reac- 
tions of these merchants to the current 
trend in returned 
actions, if any, they were taking to 


goods, (2) the 


counteract the trend, and (3) actions 
they might take in the future. 

Prior to sending interviewers into 
the field, Tables I and II 
pared to show returns as a percentage 


were pre- 


of gross sales for department and 
specialty stores as a group, by various 
volume classifications, and for individ- 
ual departments experiencing especially 
high returns. The implications of some 
of these data are extremely interesting. 

For example, Table I shows that the 
percentage of returned goods decreased 
in all classifications of stores during the 
war, reaching low points between 1944 
and 1946, and increasing steadily there- 
aiter, and that return percentages have 
been consistently higher in the larger 
stores than in the smaller competing 
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ones. Table II indicates that customers lead to the conclusion that five major 
returned an average of 1 of every 10 factors seem to account for present-day | 
dresses, 1 of every 11 blouse and trends in returned goods. : 


sportswear items, and 1 of every 14 1. Tendency toward more “proio- 


tions” of merchandise. At least up 
to the beginning of the Korean 


pairs of shoes they purchased during 
the war. Of all possible interpretations 
of the data included in the two tables, 
the most important is that it seems to 


War, there were more and more 


“sales” and more and more sales 


deal a sev low widely held war- ; . 
I ala evere | at a widel; ly merchandise. One executive had 
time belief. If returns are taken as : a ae ‘ene e 
ocelot a an impressive “shirt story’ to 
criteria, there were few if any general ' , 
; 78 point up his deep concern over this 

shortages of merchandise even in the 


home-appliance and the floor-coverings 
fields while the war was in progress. 
3ut from the black days of the war 
until now, the cry of “I want to return 


new policy of promotions. The 
story was told to a group of ad- 
justment managers by a_ shirt 
manufacturer. Stores, he said, 
: ” were continuously approachin 
this, please’’ has been heard more and dephol : ° PI alas 8 
il him for “special purchases.” These 
more otten. : 
were necessary in order that the 


FOUR FACTORS ACCOUNTING FOR stores might run “‘special promo- 

PRESENT-DAY TRENDS: tions.” Never in his memory, he 

Comments of executives in the ten claimed, had he been pushed so 

stores surveyed, when added together, hard. There was only one way for 
TABLE | 


RETURNED GOODS IN DEPARTMENT AND SPECIALTY STORES 
EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF GROSS SALES AND CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
SALES VOLUME OF STORES FOR YEARS 1937-1949 


ANNUAL SALES ANNUAL SALES ANNUAL SALES ANNUAL SALES ANNUAL SALES 


Att Stores OVER 1 to2 2705 5 to 10 OVER 
YEAR 1 MILLION MILLION MILLION MILLION 10 MiLtion 
1937 8.8 6.6 8.8 10.5 11.4 
1938 9.0 7.0 9.1 10.5 11 
1939 9.2 /.3 8.2 10.0 11.4 
194) 9.2 fie 8.2 10.4 11.4 
1941 9.1 7 f23 9.7 10.8 
1942 8.0 5.6 6.6 8.3 9 4 
1943 6.2 4.6 a1 6.2 is 
1944 ef 4.1 4.6 apes 7.0 
1945 6.0 4.2 47 pce 7.4 
1946 6.6 3.9 4.8 5.0 8.4 
1947 7.4 4.5 3:1 a5 8.5 
1948 7.4 4.5 5.3 5.9 9.2 
1949 7.0 5,0 4 3 9.2 
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TABLE II 


RETURNED GOODS FOR TYPICAL 


DEPARTMENTS IN DEPARIMENT 
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AND SPECIALTY STORES 


EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES OF GROSS SALES AND CLASSIFIED BY 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEARS 1937 


Women’s & BLousEs 


Misses « 
YEAR [DRESSES SPORTS WEAR 
1937 19./ 17.0 
1938 15.4 16.5 
1939 15.4 1 fe 
1940 15.8 16.3 
1941 16.8 15.8 
1942 1s 3 re.5 
1943 10.7 9.6 
1944 10.2 eS. 
1945 10.2 10.0 
1946 11.8 1 ee 
1947 12.8 ie 
1948 13.4 IS 
1949 roto i} ees 
Source: 1950 edition, Departmental Merchandising 


1950, Controllers’ 
1944 for stores with 


1949 for 


Stores, 1937 
For 1937 
For 1945 


Congress, 
through 
through 


him to comply with all these re- 
quests—a_ shirt of lower quality. 
(Quantities of purchase did not in- 
crease enough to warrant any other 
answer. 

But the 
who for vears had been accustomed 


what about customer 
to the highest quality shirt from 
this store’ The adjustment man- 
ager was finding out that she did 
not like her “bargain.” The shirts 
were coming back almost as fast 
as they went out. So were the 
shoes, the blouses—everything 
else that was not up to the store's 
customary high standard. Was the 
store acquiring enough new cus- 
tomers to make up for the loss of 
good will among the old custom- 
ers: The executive in charge of ad- 


justments thought, “probably not.” 


stores with nnu 


DoMESTIC 


1949 


Women’s & 


FLoor CHILDREN’S 
COVERINGS APPLIANCES SHOES 
12.5 15.2 11.4 
12.8 16.7 11.9 
12.0 14.6 1.3 
11.6 i LZ 
T2.2 12.5 ii.0 
10.8 12:5 9.7 
9.3 9.2 6.2 
8.3 7.5 5.8 
8.1 5 7 6.0 
8.4 5.0 8.7 
9.2 8.1 8.6 
9.5 10.6 8.9 
9] 19.7 8.7 


aud Operating Results of Department 


- 


al sales volume over 


Stores and Specialty 


National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


annual sales volume over $500,000 


$1,000,000, 


What seemed most strange of 
all in this particular case was that 
no system of records and reports 
had been set up to bring the facts 
to the attention of top manage- 
ment. The adjustment manager 
was keeping a private journal, col- 
lecting facts with which he hoped 
some day to prove to management 
that there is no profit in merchan- 
that the 
then returns. 


lise leaves store—and 
Adequate records are not being 
kept. [t is impossible to correct a 
situation that is not known to those 
who have the authority and re- 
sponsibility for taking action. In 
every store there are hundreds of 
lower-level employees who know 
that 
“no good,” that that item is cut 


this. tem. of merchandise is 
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too small, this one shrinks, and 
that one will not stand dry clean- 
This kind of 
should seep upwards, but often it 


ing. information 
does not. It is understandable that 
there was little and, in many cases, 
no record keeping on returns dur- 
ing the war. The practice was 
habit-forming and stores still suffer 
from its pernicious aftereffects. A 
few retailers were steadfast in their 
loyalty to record keeping even dur- 
ing the war. However, the situa- 
tion today is not generally good. 
recent emphasis on large 
appliances. Reference to Table II 
shows that returns on appliances 
have been sharply upwards. This 
is partially explained by the fact 
that there were few appliances sold 
during the war years, and though 
the percentage is still under that 
of 1937 and 1938, nevertheless, 
there is an unfavorable trend that 
is continuing and bears watching. 

The problem of servicing appli- 
in the lack of 
skill and dependability of the re- 


ances is inherent 


pair services to which the stores 
must subscribe. Complaints which 
start as requests for service are 
likely to end as full-fledged re- 
turns if the store’s repairmen fail 
to correct malfunctioning equip- 
ment. Television is still a headache, 
and at least one large store has 
solved this problem by not selling 
TV sets. 


.Emphasis on mail and telephone 


orders. Part of the returned-goods 
problem evidently is inherent in the 
recent push for greater telephone 
and mail-order sales. Admittedly, 


returns are greater from customers 
who buy in this manner. Some 
stores have refused to encourage 
telephone and mail-order business 
for this reason. Each store must 
decide on the basis of its own situ- 
ation. Close check must be made 
on the return percentage resulting 
from such transactions, and steps 
taken if it appears to be larger 
than it should be. 
5. Too liberal return policy. This is 
the big problem that may never be 
settled. It can never even approach 
a settlement as long as each store 
plays a lone-wolf role. The return 
problem could be much more eas- 
ily handled if all stores could bring 
themselves to work together. 
TYPES OF RECORDS BEING KEPT 

In only one store of the ten surveyed 
were records being kept, which per- 
mitted specific corrective steps to be 
taken. General breakdowns of types of 
adjustments were made by seven out 
of the ten stores visited. These were 
made on a monthly, and in some cases 
weekly, basis. In most cases top man- 
agement received copies of the report. 

In several stores the system described 

was one in which the floor superin- 

tendent reviewed the analysis for his 
floor 

What was done, if anything, was up 

to the individual superintendent, and 


and “did something about it.” 


little effort was made at follow-up. 

In two out of the ten stores, no 
analysis of returns was recorded at all. 
The 


cleared up. The buyer, or anyone else 


adjustment was immediately 
immediately concerned, was informed 
of the trouble. After it was adjusted 
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to the satisfaction of the customer and 
the store, it was considered as “water 
over the dam.” 


A BETTER THAN AVERAGE JOB 

The store, which seemed to be doing 
a better than average job, classifies its 
specific causes for returns under the 
seven general headings: (1) merchan- 
dise, (2) inside delivery, (3) outside 
delivery, (4+) parcel post, freight, and 
express, (5) office, (6) general, and 
(7) no errors. 

This report is made out monthly and 
given in its entirety to the general man- 
ager. A copy remains in the adjustment 
bureau. Individual reports for depart- 
ments are taken from this general sum- 
mary of all complaints and adjust- 
ments. These are concerned specifically 
with “merchandise returns.” Each floor 
superintendent receives his floor’s ad- 
justment record, broken into twenty- 
seven subclassifications of reasons for 
return. These, in turn, are given to the 
buyers who have already seen the mer- 
chandise return to the shelves of the 
department, so this action, in effect, 
amounts to a “second notice.” 

Inside delivery receives its return 
record (13 different types of errors), 
and so does the outside delivery serv- 
ice, and the various offices concerned. 
There is a group of “general returns” 
and one called “no errors.” The latter 
is made up of requests of various kinds 
made by customers. 

This report is the most complete and 
exacting breakdown of returns found 
in any organization studied. It has been 
in use for years. The store maintains a 
“liberal” return policy, but, in turn, 
keeps a close check on the effects of the 
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policy by the use of this record-keeping 
lf returns seem to be getting 
out of hand, management can tighten 
up when and where needed. And like- 
wise, if a more lenient policy is indi- 
cated for one reason or another, timely 
and effective action can be taken. 


system. 


INADEQUATE RECORDS 

The conclusion of the interviewer 
was that the records maintained by 
most of the stores studied are generally 
inadequate to provide satisfactory con- 
trol over returns. It is impossible, in 
most cases, to ascertain from the 
records exactly what the trouble is. 
For example, what does “wrong size” 
mean? Does it mean that the store 
shipped the wrong size by mistake? Or 
does it mean that the manufacturer was 
cutting his garments unusually full? 
What can be done with the recording 
“nondelivery” when it gives no idea of 
the reasons or errors involved. What 
can the general word “quality” mean, 
if more specific complaints are not re- 
corded? A thousand faults can lie be- 
hind the words “quality,” “damage,” 
“short,” “service,” or the other too 


general descriptions found in use. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 

A number of possibilities for improv- 
ing the returned-goods situation are 
suggested by the preceding paragraphs. 
A new policy of “special purchases” for 
“special promotions” carries with it al- 
most an automatic necessity to watch 
returns. Of what avail is it to sell a 
great amount of lower end merchandise 
if it alienates regular customers and 
much of it is returned. 

The sale of large appliances, which 
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sometimes do not work properly, car- 
ries with it the responsibility of offer- 
ing an adequate repair service. As long 
as the large store does an ethical selling 
job and charges a full price, it must 
also deliver full service. In this instance, 
good records should be kept — and 
used, 

A store may have a tight return 
policy or one that is extremely liberal. 
This decision is based usually on the 
types of customers to which the store 
caters and the quality of merchandise 
sold. The important thing is to have a 
policy, adhere to it, watch results con- 
tinuously, and modify it as conditions 
require. A liberal policy is all right if 
it does not reduce the profits. A tight 
policy is all right if it does not drive 
away too many good customers. 


ADEQUATE CLASSIFICATION OF REASONS 
FOR RETURNS NEEDED 

Most important of all, however, are 
complete and adequate records, Reports 
must go to the people who are most 
concerned tn time for them to do some- 
thing about problems as they arise. 
This survey indicates that one of the 
first jobs to be done is to derive a 
proper codification of the reasons for 
returns. The breakdown should be sut- 
ficiently specific to pin down responsi- 
bility, whether of the store itself, the 
delivery service, or the manufacturer. 
It is bevond the scope of this article to 
suggest the form that these records 
should take. The findings of the survey 
indicate that generalized breakdowns 
are not doing the job. 

When records begin to show the 
specific causes for returns, steps can be 


taken to correct the more obvious and 


costly errors. Prevention is much less 
expensive than cure, and everyone in 
a store, including executives, salespeo- 
ple, and nonsales personnel, can help 
do something about this situation, if 
they are properly oriented and trained 
in their respective jobs. Records that 
point to exact troubles will assist in this 
educational program considerably. 


RETAILER CO-OPERATION NEEDED 

A disposition on the part of retailers 
to work together is a desirable goal in 
many cities. If there is any problem 
in retailing that invites and requires a 
common solution it is that of returned 
goods. Many attempts have been made 
to work out codes of conduct. Sooner 
or later, and usually it is sooner, such 
agreements begin to break down. 

lor example, a man was in a large 
store in the middle west not so long ago. 
With a birthday gift for a lady in mind 
he looked at earrings in the jewelry de- 
partment. Dzirectly over the salesgirl’s 
head he saw a dignified sign saying that 
earrings were not returnable. But— 
“You may bring these back if they 
aren't satisfactory,” offered the sales- 
girl. Of course, they were returnable. 
li this store became too tight in its 
requirements for returns, it was sure 
that much of its business would be lost 
to its competitor down the street. The 
competitor down the street felt the 
same way. As a result, neither store 
was keeping to its own rules. 

Competition in sales and service 1s 
essential for the economic health of the 
country. But competition concerning 
who can take back the most merchan- 
dise does not make sense. Yet that ts 
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Does Training Pay Dividends? 


T. Dart ELLSwortu 


Staff, New York University School of Retailing 


(Based in part on a survey of junior-executive training programs in a group of 
metropolitan New York stores, made by Rita B. Banks for the Research 
Division of the New York University School of Retatling) 


TRAINING LONG-TIME SUSPECT 

Training has been a long-time sus- 
pect of retail top management. As a 
result, it has always been one of the 
first activities to feel the economy ax at 
the first sign of lagging sales or shrink- 
ing profits. Apparently there are sev- 
eral reasons for this seeming lack of 
faith of top management in the value 
of training. 

For example, it was only during the 
last war that training really came into 
its own and carved for itself a favorable 
niche in the thinking of top manage- 
ment. In the past it had too often been 
considered a “frill” that was nice to 
have around when there was plenty of 
money to pay for it. It required a war 
and the War Manpower Commission 
with the latter's emphasis on training 
to wake industrial management to the 
fact that this activity could pay rich 
dividends over and above its actual 
costs. After the war, many of the men 
who had participated in the conduct of 
the industrial training programs during 
hostilities transferred to retailing. They 
have done much to infuse retail top 
management with a proper respect for 
training by proving that, properly con- 
ceived and conducted, this activity can 


produce satisfying results. 
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DISAGREEMENT ON NATURE OF 
TRAINING ACTIVITY 

Again, there has been a noticeable 
lack of agreement on the part of retail 
top management regarding the nature 
of the training activity and regarding 
its proper mode of conduct. Some feel 
that it should be a strongly centralized 
function; others, that it should be de- 
centralized. The industrial experience 
of the Second World War proved what 
the armed forces had known to be the 
best procedure for a long time. The 
specific job training of an individual 
worker can be most effectively accom- 
plished by his immediate supervisor. 
The latter should be given this respon- 
sibility and held accountable for its 
accomplishment. To carry out this task, 
a supervisor needs to be given adequate 
training tools, shown how to use these 
tools effectively, supervised continually 
in carrying out his training mission, 
and given authority commensurate with 


his responsibility. 


TRAINING EXECUTIVES AT FAULT 

Finally, some blame for the failure ot 
training to achieve its rightful place in 
top management's thinking must be 
laid at the door of personnel and train- 


ing executives. They have committed a 
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common error of failing to analyze their 
training function properly as a part of 
an over-all operation. This failure has 
frequently led to misconceptions of the 
fundamental nature of training and of 
the need to adapt methods and_ pro- 
grams to specific situations. This has 
resulted too often in training executives 
acting on the conclusion that their im- 
portance in an organization was judged 
by the number of persons responsible 
to them. In the armed forces, this was 
Nothing 


could be more disastrous to the con- 


termed “empire building.” 


tinuing success of a training. program or 
to the confidence of top management in 
training executives. It is this type of 
thinking that has probably done so 


~ 


much to undermine the faith of top 
management in training and the per- 
sonnel responsible for it. 


TRAINING NOT A STAFF FUNCTION 

Training the individual worker is not 
a staff function. Rather, it is the respon- 
sibility of the training executive to 
recommend policy, to plan programs, to 
train key executive and supervisory 
personnel, to supervise the conduct of 
unit-training programs, and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the over-all pro- 
gram for top management. Training 
executives must understand that work- 
ers can be most effectively trained by 
their immediate supervisors and that 
the latter can no more be relieved of 
this responsibility than they can of their 
personal relations with the workers in 
their charge. Too, a store will be hard 
put to justify the expense of a training 
department adequate in size to provide 
all essential instruction for its entire 
personnel. Nor would such a depart- 


ment prove especially beneficial to the 
over-all operation of an organization 
since it probably would undermine the 
confidence of the workers in their super- 
visors and result in less effective per- 
formances all along the line. 


MEASURING TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS 

Executives in charge of training have 
all too frequently failed to impress top 
management with the need for con- 
tinuing a training program. To accom- 
plish this purpose for any activity, its 
effectiveness must be measured in the 
positive terms of increased dollar sales 
and profits. Training executives have 
often failed to do this and, at times, 
their attempts to show the desirability 
and value of their activity have been 
highly unimaginative. A usual method 
they employ is to show how errors have 
been reduced or how some technical 
operation has been improved. In such 
instances, top management has often 
taken the appropriate action of making 
training staff members little more than 
error clerks or office workers of com- 
mensurate grade and have treated them 


accordingly. 


TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS CAN BE 
MEASURED 

The effectiveness of training can be 
measured in terms of increased dollar 
sales and profits. For instance, during 
the depression thirties, a medium-sized 
department store in one of the larger 
Eastern cities determined to introduce 
an intensive training program for exec- 
utives and selling employees and_ to 
measure its effectiveness in positive 
terms. \s a part of this program, it 
instituted semiannual personnel reviews 
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and raised salaries all along the line. 
During the first year the program was 
in effect, the store handled more trans- 
actions and accomplished $300,000 
more sales volume than in the previous 
year and actually spent fewer than 
$20,000 on salespeoples’ salaries. 

After the Second World War, a 
large New York department store set 
about to measure the effectiveness of its 
training programs. In the first case the 
store gave a group of selected execu- 
tives a seventeen-hour course in leader- 
ship. During and after the training 
period the sales in the departments 
supervised by these executives ran 6 
per cent ahead of previous figures. 
This was a considerably better showing 
than that made by a control group of 
comparable departments whose execu- 
tives received no such training. 

In a second case, the same store 
introduced an intensive salesmanship 
training course into a group of forty 
selected departments previously lagging 
in sales. Departments not included 
among the forty served as a control, 
and the sales performances of the sales- 
people in the two groups were com- 
pared. 

Tabulated figures showed that sales- 
people increased their sales on an aver- 
age of $25.00 to $30.00 per week in the 
departments where salespeople _ re- 
ceived training. The salespeople in the 
control departments showed no similar 
increase in their individual sales. Fur- 
ther, while the training program was 
discontinued for the Christmas season, 
the trainees’ sales figures slumped to 
their pretraining levels. As soon as the 
training program was resumed, the 


salespeople receiving it again jumped 
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their individual sales $25.00 to $30.00 
per week. Over a six-month period, the 
collective gains totaled over a half mil- 
lion dollars. The experiments proved 
to the top management of that particu- 
lar retail organization that training 
effectiveness could be measured and 
that a continuing training program 
could far more than pay for itself. 


SCHOOL OF RETAILING STUDY FOR 
TRAINING 

The story of the New York store’s 
successful attempt to measure the et- 
fectiveness of its training program re- 
sulted almost as a by-product of a 
recent survey conducted by the New 
York University School of Retailing. 
A group of metropolitan New York 
stores co-operated with the School of 
Retailing in conducting the study. The 
purpose was to determine what each 
store was doing to develop in its junior 
executives the skills it deemed neces- 
sary for successful job performance and 
for promotion. The personnel manager 
and the training director of each store 
were interviewed to discover the types 
of personnel trained, the nature of the 
training provided, and the amount of 
class training given in specific subjects. 


STORES INDICATE FAITH IN TRAINING 

Other findings of the survey should 
prove equally as interesting and _ perti- 
nent for retail top management and 
personnel and training executives as 
the indication of a satisfactory way to 
measure the effectiveness of training 
programs. For instance, it was found 
that almost 8O per cent of the stores 
surveyed indicated a real appreciation 
of the value of an effective training 
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program to the over-all operation. The 
study also disclosed that, though the 
co-operating stores had fewer junior- 
executive openings than previously, five 
organizations had greatly expanded 
their formal training programs for this 
classification of employees and only four 
had discontinued any major phase of 
their training programs. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TRAINEES 

Only one store in the group surveyed 
considers a college education an abso- 
lute prerequisite in selecting candidates 
for junior-executive training. All the 
stores, however, indicate a preference 
ior college graduates. 'or example, the 
39 trainees in one ‘exceptionally well- 
organized junior-executive — training 
program were selected from among 550 
applicants. Of the 39 selected, 35 were 
college graduates. Seven of these had 
graduate degrees, and 28 had bachelor 
degrees. Two of the remaining 4 had 
completed two years of college training, 
and 2 had never attended college. The 
4+ candidates who were not college 
graduates were staff executives of out- 
standing ability. 


TYPES OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The junior-executive training pro- 
grams of the selected stores easily 
group themselves under five general 
headings. In order of popularity, it was 
found that: 


l. Twelve stores offer programs provid- 
ing job rotation plus classwork 

II. Eight stores offered class training 
after junior-executive placement 

Il]. Seven stores offered on-the-job 
training with no classwork 


IV. Three stores offered job rotation 
with no classwork 
V. One store offered class training be- 
fore junior-executive placement. 
Among the stores utilizing job rotation 
as a training technique, the rotation 
period varied in length from 3 months 
to 2’ years, and the supplementary 
classwork from 8 to 175 hours. 


ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL STORE 
PROGRAMS 

Table | summarizes the subjects in- 
cluded in the junior-executive training 
programs and the number of classroom 
hours devoted to each by the individual 
store. This data discloses that the stores 
usually include subjects in classroom 
training such as leadership, store opera- 
tion, advertising and display, mathe- 
matics, forms and control, general 
merchandise policy, and merchandise 
information. They indicate that several 
of the stores include in this training 
activity more than one of the types of 
programs previously listed, a wide 
Variation in the total hours of training 
provided by the different stores, and 
little consistency in the number of hours 
allocated to any subject by the several 


stores. 


SUBJECTS EMPHASIZED 
Specifically, leadership, store opera- 
tion, mathematics, forms and control, 
and advertising and display are the 
most popular subjects both in the num- 
ber of stores including these subjects in 
their programs and in the number of 
stores providing more than 6 hours of 
training in each. General merchandise 
policy ranks a surprisingly poor fifth in 
both cases. The remaining subjects are 
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given relatively little recognition by the 


stores as a group. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
Leadership training is offered by 
about 00 per cent of the stores. Of the 
organizations making this type of train- 
ing available, 12 have adapted either 
Job Instruction Training (J.1.T.) or 
Job Relations Training (J.R.T.) to 
their needs, while 5 have developed pro- 
grams of their own. The emphasis the 
stores place on store operation and 
mathematics, forms and control, is in- 
dicated by the fact that, as a group, 
they devote 46 per cent of the total 
classroom hours to these subjects. -\d- 
vertising and display training is offered 
by the same relative number of stores 
as leadership training, but only 10 per 
cent offer as many as 6 hours of train- 
ing in the former subjects. 

The stores place little emphasis on 
formalized instruction in general mer- 
chandise policy and merchandise infor- 
mation. For instance, only about 35 per 
cent provide any training in these sub- 
jects, and less than 20 per cent offer 
more than 6 hours of training in the 
first of the subjects. Specific training in 
merchandise information fares even 
worse. Only 20 per cent of the stores 
give any centralized training in this 
subject, and a much smaller percentage 
provides more than 6 hours. Three of 
the stores cover this particular type of 
instruction, on-the-job, given by the 
immediate supervisor and co-ordinated 
by the training division. Many training 
directors rightfully consider this train- 
ing the sole responsibility of the mer- 


chandise division. Generally, stores 
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with strong line organizations talk con- 
fidently of the effectiveness of on-the- 
job merchandise training. 


SPECIAL INTEREST PROGRAMS 
Several of the stores offer unusual 
programs. In one instance, a_ retail 
organization has built its entire training 
activity around the preparation of an 
actual sales-promotion program. ‘The 
trainees are led, step by step, through 
the initial contacts with a manufacturer, 
preparation of advertising copy, and all 
phases of planning and promotion. 
Since the group is dealing with an 
actual situation, it is able to evaluate 
the effectiveness of its effort on the 
basis of actual sales results. 

In two organizations, 40 hours of 
classwork are devoted to a detailed 
study of store character analysis. The 
objective of this activity is to determine 
a basis for the development of the par- 
ticular type store that will best meet 
the needs of a community. A_ third 
store gives selected section managers 
30 hours of training in sales promotion 
with the purpose of making them more 


valuable executives to the organization. 


A UNIQUE PROGRAM 

“\ seli-training program and_ the 
nearest thing to perpetual motion we 
have found,” as it is referred to by its 
originator, is unique and deserves spe- 
cial mention. The plan includes no 
formal classwork; rather, trainees are 
invited to participate in a self-develop- 
ment program that will provide them 
with a broader understanding of their 
organization and prepare them for ad- 
vancement in it. Individual trainees are 
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responsible for their regular department 
duties and, in addition, are scheduled 
for supplementary assignments in the 
departments of other trainees. They 
receive an outline of eight points to 
consider in evaluating the best selling 
item in a department, including: (1) 
what is the best selling item; (2) what 
is Its history—last week, month, year ; 
(3) what are its customer benefits; 
(4) how is it presented by the sales- 
people; (5) what is its markup, mark- 
down; (6) what display techniques are 
used; (7) what advertising and pro- 
motion ideas are employed; and (38) 
what are the trainee’s recommendations. 

Trainees conduct their investigations 
on their personal time. They have ac- 
cess to all departmental and central 
control records and to a collection of 
literature containing a wealth of mer- 
chandise information. An individual 
trainee may talk to anyone in the de- 
partment he is studying except the 
trainee supervisor. After he completes 
an assignment, the trainee conducts a 
meeting with his fellow trainees at 
which he reports his findings and rec- 
ommendations. The store manager at- 
tends these meetings but only in the 
capacity of a listener. 

This is one of the two organizations 
in which the training effort is centered 
in motivating the individual to train 
himself. This type of program has sev- 
eral advantages: it concentrates the 
interest of the trainee and, frequently, 
of responsible executives on best-selling 
merchandise ; individual trainees obtain 
many constructive ideas in their objec- 
tive analyses of the different depart- 
ments and are often quick to apply what 
they learn in the performance of their 


regular jobs; they benefit from an ex- 
change of ideas with their fellow train- 
ees and gain considerable poise and 
assurance in conducting meetings ; and, 
finally, the program provides an excel- 
lent basis and opportunity for the store 
manager to evaluate the relative abili- 
ties of the several trainees. 


CONDUCT OF TRAINING 

The top managements of the stores 
evidence a considerable interest in the 
conduct of junior-executive training 
and appear to feel the personal respon- 
sibility of sharing their practical experi- 
ence with the trainees. Their interest 
is attested to by facts such as these: 
(1) 87 per cent of the junior-executive 
programs are conducted in central con- 
ference rooms on store time, while only 
13 per cent are presented during in- 
formal breakfast or dinner meetings, 
mostly on employee time; (2) senior 
executives present most of the training 
in store operation, advertising, mer- 
chandise policy, and merchandise infor- 
mation in all of the 21 stores offering 
formal training in these subjects; (3) 
outsiders are engaged to conduct con- 
ferences in leadership; (4) over 20 
per cent of the stores reimburse em- 
ployees in whole or in part for college 
courses in retail subjects they complete ; 
(5) one of the stores, having no formal 
junior-executive training program, but 
requiring applicants to meet high edu- 
cational requirements, awards 30 to 40 
scholarships to candidates selected by a 
management committee; and (6) an- 
other of the stores offers a $50.00 
scholarship for outstanding performance 
in a regular class program. Generally, 
the stores with the most elaborate train- 
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ing programs are those that encourage 
their employees to participate in sup- 
plementary college courses. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A number of interesting conclusions 
may be drawn from the New York 
University study of the co-operating 
group of stores. The fact that every one 
of these large metropolitan New York 
stores would co-operate with such a 
study points to the extremely progres- 
sive attitude that their top manage- 
ments take toward research and the 
recognition they give to its potential 
value to their individual operations. 
The data indicate that the stores, as a 
group, are spending many hours, con- 
siderable effort, and a sizable number 
of dollars in attempting to build reserve 
executive strength within their organ- 
izations. Top management seems par- 
ticularly interested in junior-executive 
training and is going almost to extremes 
in some instances to encourage quali- 
fied employees to utilize their personal 
time and effort in building rewarding 
careers. 

The study indicates that the effec- 
tiveness of training must be evaluated 
on the same basis as any other activity 
to claim the support of top management 
and that the degree of the support 
training receives will be in direct pro- 
portion to its contribution to the total- 
store effort. It suggests bases on which 
to measure the value of training pro- 
grams administered to executive and 
sales personnel and indicates the likeli- 
hood that training is apt to be consid- 
ered a marginal activity unless positive 


measurement is achieved. However, the 
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consensus of opinion is that training 
pays dividends in good public relations, 
in improved employee morale, and in 
other intangible ways. 


RETAILING’S CURRENT TRAINING NEEDS 

The findings and conclusions of the 
School of Retailing study demonstrate 
the faith that a group of leading New 
York stores have in the value of train- 
ing. The data indicate how industry's 
Second World War training experience 
seems to have influenced the thinking 
of stores’ managements in the develop- 
ment of a truer concept of the place of 
training in their organizations. The 
findings show how, as a result, they 
have modified their training procedures 
and have built the prestige of this essen- 
tial activity within their respective 


stores. 


TIME FOR DECISION 

The results of the study should prove 
especially helpful and reassuring to re- 
tailers everywhere right now, for they 
are nearing a “time for decision” on 
their training programs. For instance, 
many of them are probably wondering 
at this moment, “Why bother about a 
training program ?” Their thinking may 
run along such lines as these: sales are 
booming; the rapidly maturing buyers’ 
market of a few short weeks ago has 
apparently been converted overnight 
into a sellers’ paradise; all a merchant 
has to do is to make goods available, 
and customers will fight to exchange 
their dollars for any and all items of- 
fered for sale; trained organization 
personnel, including salespeople, are 
unnecessary. 
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ECONOMY SENSITIVE TO POLITICAL 
CHANGE 
This line of thought can prove haz- 
ardous for a retailer since he has no 
assurance that his current windfall of 
easy sales will prove permanent. Ke- 
tailers should remember that our 
economy is extremely sensitive to un- 
predictable political changes resulting 


the organization as a whole. In the 
process he will ask and answer ques- 
tions about each, such as these: (1) 
Can it be eliminated? (2) If not, can it 
be combined with another activity 7 (3) 
If not, can it be placed elsewhere in the 
sequence of operations? (4) If not, 
how can its efficiency be improved ? 

A merchant who takes this objective 
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from unsettled world conditions. The type of approach to a study of his train- 
present sellers’ market can change over- ing activity will not find himself making i 
night, and the retailer who has been on hurried and unsound decisions for the 
a “joy ride” can find himself in a situa- conduct of a function essential to the 
tion out of control. The war situation efficient operation of his store. He will i 
can worsen, and a retailer can awaken be prepared to meet any emergency, 

whether it be created by peace or war. : 


one morning to find his key personnel 
gone into the armed forces or in essen- 
tial war-production jobs. 


INDUSTRY'S DECISION 
Retailers would do well to study 
industry's decisions on training at this 
particular time. For example, 7 he New 
York Times, Sunday, September 3. 


In the past, not too many retailers have 
found themselves in this fortunate posi- 


tion. 


TOP-MANAGEMENT PREROGATIVES AT 
STAKE 

In arriving at any decision on its 

training activity, retail top management 


a 


95 -arrie icle captionec . . ; 
1950, carried an article captioned must consider, too, the possible long- 
‘6 Cree a Ss je ro- x j : i 
Business Expands Training Pr range effect on its currently claimed ; 
ee es bl — ie ‘Qe oO O Sav: ; . : f 
gram.” The article went on to sa) prerogatives. Business management, in 
Many business organizations are revamp- general, has experienced a continual 
ing and expanding training programs for usurpation of its powers by outside ' 
supervisors and rank and file personnel, a agencies during the past few decades 
-anvass of leading companies revealed last , : ; ta 
; ok ¥ ' simply because it has either failed to, 
week. ee mci } ahélity for 
The step-up in training facilities is being or would not, accept responsibility tor 
made because of present or anticipated war them. 
contracts and the strong possibility that large As a case in point, there is the man- ; 
numbers of employees may have to be hired ner in which business management has 
soon to replace those lost to the armed ; iaveu’ { 
lost its prerogatives and responsibility | 


forces. 


NEEDED: INVENTORY OF ACTIVITIES 
This is a time when the thoughtful 
merchant will examine his total opera- 
tion with minute care. He will evaluate 


the individual worth of each activity to 


for its workers to labor management. 
And retail top management must re- 
member that, to date, labor management 
has proved extremely adamant to any 


attempt bv business management to 
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Current Trends in Home Fashions 


Mary L. 


JRANDT 


Home-Furnishings Training Consultant, Stylist, Author, Lecturer, and Chairman, “Home 
Fashion Time” for the Home Fashion League, Inc. 


FASHION TO THE FORE 

It actually was not until the late 
twenties that certain period styles of 
furniture and certain types of designs 
in fabrics were manufactured commer- 
cially for stores. Styles, however, were 
limited. There was hardly any selection 
of eighteenth-century mahogany furni- 
ture and only a small selection of early 
American maple furniture. 

Drapery and upholstery fabrics for 
volume selling were also few in num- 
bers of colors, patterns, and textures. 
There were some florals, mostly copied 
from old Victorian patterns and a nar- 
row range of velvets, damasks, and 
pile fabrics. The colors were generally 
limited to rust, green, and gold, and 
some blues, and wine shades. There was 
absolutely no attempt to make women 
fashion-conscious about home furnish- 
ings. 

Any 


furnishings harmoniously was done by 


attempt at combining home 
decorators and then only for those who 
had a big pocketbook. Nevertheless, it 
was the decorator who influenced the 
commercial styles in home furnishings 
that were sold in stores. 

Elsie de Wolfe, tor example, Amer- 
ica’s first lady in decorating, introduced 
patterned chintz and cottons into the 
use. Syrie 


home for year-round 


Maugham, the well-known’ English 


decorator, brought out the all-white 


room. By 1935, white drapery and 
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upholstery fabrics appeared in inexpen- 
sive price ranges in stores, and every- 
body wanted a touch of white in the 
home. 

During the late thirties co-ordinated 
groups of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics made their appearance in stores, 
but, again, in a narrow range of colors, 
textures, and patterns. Rose, gold, a 
grayed green, soft blue-green, brown, 
and dubonnet (dark red) took the 
place of rust, green, and gold. 

Eighteenth-century traditional ma- 
hogany furniture became increasingly 
popular, but the selection was usually 
confined to complete suites of furni- 
ture. Early American maple was an 
established style though not as popular 
as eighteenth-century mahogany. Mod- 
ern furniture now began to appear in a 
The first 
grotesque, elephantine in size, and did 


few stores. modern was 
not find popular acceptance until the 
adaptations of Swedish-modern furni- 
ture appeared in stores. 
FASHION COMES TO HOME 
FURNISHINGS 
It was during this period that all 
shelter magazines started to feature the 
word “fashion” 
trying to educate the consumer to buy 


in home furnishings, 


better designed home furnishings and 
to think in terms of co-ordinated colors 
in a room. 

Today, fashion in home furnishings 
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has become as important as fashion in 
the apparel field. Women have become 
fashion-conscious through magazine 
and newspaper articles, through de- 
partment-store model rooms, and 
through the movies. They want home 
furnishings that are not only style- 
right, but suitable for their individual 
needs. As a result, there is as wide 
selection of well-designed volume-made 
home furnishings in almost all price 
ranges as there is in the decorative 
held. 

The latest news in trends today is 
home furnishings for the ranch house. 
It is America’s number one archi- 
tectural “hit” and will probably have a 
most important influence in both tradi- 
tional and modern furniture, fabrics, 
floor coverings, lamps, and accessories. 

At a recent Home Fashions League 
luncheon, Mr. T. H. Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings, the well-known designer and 
author, interpreted the ranch house as 
meaning that householders want an in- 
formal, unpretentious house built for 
family needs and equipped with labor- 
saving devices. In other words, the 
ranch house is a casual style with clean- 
cut lines and functional features. 


FURNITURE FASHIONS 

The trends in furniture for the ranch 
house are either the informal, pro- 
vincial style such as early American 
and French provincial, or simple trim 
modern with a rustic look, or a com- 
bination of both. 

Both early American and French 
provincial furniture is crowding eight- 
eenth-century English mahogany furni- 
ture in popularity. Also, there is a 
greater variety of provincial styles to 


choose from, ranging from heavier rus- 
tic shapes to more sophisticated designs. 
There is also a greater variety of woods 
such as pine, maple, cherry, and fruit 
woods in mellow finishes. For accent, 
colored-lacquered = occasional pieces 
have appeared. Many modern features 
have been introduced into provincial 
furniture — tables that do double-duty 
such as chests that incorporate a desk 
section or a fitted section for china, 
glass, and silver or for clothing, or 
cotftee tables that can become dining 
tables. 

Modern trends in furniture point to 
the emphasis placed on the designer — 
Edward Wormley, T. H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings, Charles Eames, George Nel- 
son, Paul McCobb, Manuel Martin are 
a few of our well-known designers. 
Women are coming to know who de- 
signs their furniture just as they know 
who designs their clothes. Also, there is 
a wider range of modern furniture from 
which to choose. There are light and 
natural wood finishes, gray and dark 
finishes, and colored-lacquered pieces 
for accent. The trend in modern pieces 
of furniture is definitely away from the 
static, all-of-one-color wood and more 
toward a combination ot different 
woods and different finishes to give 
greater interest and variety. 

There is a trend toward combining 
modern and provincial furniture, espe- 
cially in the informal ranch house. -\lso, 
manufacturers have, brought out fab- 
rics, floor coverings, and accessories 
that lay special émphasis on colors, 
patterns, and textures that are particu- 
larly adaptable to the ranch house. 

For those who like the functional 
modern furniture of what might be 
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called ‘‘unfamiliar’’ modern, there are 
free-form shaped tables, for example, 
and molded plastic and plywood form- 
fitting chairs. This type of modern 
furniture is concerned first with func- 
tion and then with form. There is no 
question that a house furnished with 
the more functional modern furniture 
has a clean, uncluttered look; on the 
other hand, it is apt to have a clinical, 
stark, and often a frankly stiff, inele- 
gant appearance. 

For those who like a more com- 
fortable, cozier, and “familiar” look to 
modern furniture, there is a wider 
variety to choose from in all price 
ranges. In this group of “familiar” 
modern furniture there is quite a range 
of well-made and well-designed furni- 
ture for the person who has a lean 
pocketbook. The woods range from 
light and natural finishes, through gray 
and dark finishes to colored-lacquered 
pieces for accent. 

For those who. like traditional furni- 
ture, there is greater elegance in 
eighteenth-century English furniture 
with added comfort features ot well- 
thought-out storage space, chests that 
line up to save space, and tables that 
do double-duty for work and dining. 
There is a revival of Victorian, fresh 
and amusing, often with light or 
painted finishes and provincial or clean 
modern upholstery. But the news is 
really the classic revival of the early 
nineteenth century, French and Italian 
empire, Biedermeir in straightforward 
lines, and some English Regency. 

There is a wide range of special 
turniture for specific places — furni- 
ture for magazine storage, low chests 
and long tables to fit under the picture 
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window, revolving television chairs, 
tables with pull-out “snack” surfaces, 
sofas on casters, and tables with trays, 
and many other pieces too numerous to 
mention. 


HOME FABRIC FASHIONS 


The most important trend in window 
treatments is the sheer, semiopaque 
casement-curtain material for the “‘pic- 
ture” window. There are filmy nylon, 
fiberglass materials, shantung weaves, 
nubby textures; casement-curtain fab- 
rics with delicate “tossed-on” designs, 
crossbar patterns, and a glint of non- 
tarnishable metal threads. 

An equally important trend is to 
hang draperies and or curtains at the 
picture window from ceiling to floor 
and from wall to wall, to be drawn back 
and forth across the window. As a re- 
sult of these new trends in window 
treatments, special traverse rods have 
been manufactured. 

The newest trend in drapery fabrics 
is the tone-on-tone look in geometrical 
Jacobean documentary 


designs and 
patterns in reds and/or blues on white, 
lemon yellow on mustard, deep green 
on celadon, and tan on cocoa. They 
are especially effective in rooms in 
monochromatic colors. 

Then there are plaids of all kinds — 
bold blocks, miniature tar.ans, and 
crossbars. 

Floral prints have a new look, mixed 
with fruit and butterflies or all-over 
free-flowing florals and leaf sprays. 
Then there are small documentary 
prints — neat and tidy for the informal 
house. 

The trend in textured fabrics is more 
toward the tweedy effect, woven in 
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blended fibers or printed on cotton, 
often with a mere glint of nontarnish- 
able metallics to highlight the texture. 

Aside from the wall-to-wall and 
ceiling-to-floor window _ treatment, 
tiered curtains are news. Sometimes 
the curtains are hung on only the lower 
half of the window with floor-length 
draperies to draw across the window, 
or sometimes the curtains are hung in 
tiers, one above the other. 

For upholstery fabrics the trend is 
toward the dressmaker type of fabrics 

- tweeds, covert cloth, herringbones, 
corduroys, calicoes, ginghams, quilted 
fabrics, with a glint of metallics every- 
where. 


FASHIONS IN COLOR 

A monochromatic color scheme is 
the new trend and tawny tones, such 
as beige, sandalwood, cocoa, copper 
with a sharp accent color of orange, 
pumpkin or red-orange (persimmon ) 
are the most popular colors. However, 
green, grays, and rose to reds lead in 
volume popularity, but blues, yellows 
to mustard and gold, oranges, and 
pinks are moving into the volume field. 


FLOOR FASHIONS 

With modern and ranch-type houses 
being built by leaps and bounds, and 
the sale of modern furniture, fabrics, 
and accessories increasing proportion- 
ately, there cannot help but be a market 
for new carpets for both modern and 
ranch-type houses. 

No longer will the householder have 
to turn to twist weave or plain weaves 
as the only carpeting for the modern 
house or the ranch house. Carpet man- 
ufacturers have brought out special 


carpet fashions adaptable to both mod- 
ern and ranch-type houses. One gay, 
fresh, and inexpensive carpeting, par- 
ticularly adaptable to the ranch house, 
is a salt-and-pepper Axminster with 
broken, countersunk stripes in lovely 
colors, such as fire-engine red, sunny 
gold, kelly green, or autumn rust. 
Then there are crossbar and plaid pat- 
terns, a fascinating thick-piled Axmin- 
ster called ““Repartee” done in muted 
tones of dark sage-green, beige, and 
chocolate browns, with stripes the 
width of the carpeting and small scat- 
tered spots of muted colors (black, 
henna, and oyster) scattered over the 
surface. 

Also news — the designer influence, 
just as in furniture and in apparel. 
Edward Wormley, Russel Wright, 
Paul McCobb, and Virginia Hamill are 
a few of the designers who have created 
designs for the 1950 carpet fashions. 

The new developments of textured 
carpets made on Axminster looms are 
the big news, as well as the use of new 
synthetic fibers, often combined with 
wool. 

Although green, gray, rose, and beige 
continue to be the best-selling carpet 
colors, new colors are coming into the 
volume field — gold, the entire range 
of earthy colors from cinnamon through 
chocolate brown, more vellowed greens 
like avocado, and also deeper slate- 
gray. 

Also, there is a whole series of en- 
chanting traditional and provincial pat- 
terned carpeting. There are traditional 
block patterns with wonderful bouquets 
of flowers and scattered floral patterns. 
Then there is a wide range, too, of 


heavily carved and sculptured effects in 
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handsome floral, leaf, scroll, and geo- 
metrical designs. 

For those who cannot spend too 
much for a carpet or rug there is a pro- 
fusion of cotton rugs in all kinds of tex- 
tures and patterns, fiber and = grass 
rugs, also rush squares, and a combina- 
tion of fibers as cotton, rayon, and fiber. 


FASHION FOR WALLS 


Important news in the paint field is 
that the guesswork has been taken out 
of paint matching. The householder 
today can either buy ready-mixed 
paints in a wide range of beautiful 
colors, or paints can be mixed for her 
to match the exact color she wants. The 
newest trend in paint colors is bright 
navy through French blues, citron yel- 
low and mustard (replacing char- 
treuse), willow to forest green, 
carnation pink, earthy tones like san- 
dalwood and cocoa, and flame for 
accent colors. 

The newest trend in wallpapers 
concerns the textured effects. Some 
look like hand-woven fabrics, some 
like narrow reed blinds, while others 
are “grained” or have a thick, textured 
surface. 

The new and exciting patterns are 
scenics, wallpapers with oriental motifs, 
beautiful damasks, small documentary 
prints, plaids, pin. stripes, and com- 
panion patterns in co-ordinated colors. 

Dark background colors are also 
news dark forest-green, cocoa, and 
charcoal gray. The metallic touch of 
gold, silver, and copper is everywhere, 


even in scenic and floral papers. 
FASHIONS IN ACCESSORIES 


The most important development in 


lamps is the simple, modern floor-and- 
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table lamp with its flexible arms and 
the suspended lamps that raise or lower 
from the ceiling to various levels. Then 
there are matching provincial table and 
floor lamps such as the oil-font hurri- 
cane or the student-lamp style. There is 
also a definite revival of the classical 
shape—urns, columns, and Greek and 
Roman figures. Shades are very simple 
with only narrow bindings or braids. 
Pleated shades are coming in again. The 
colors in lamps and shades reflect the 
fabric and floor covering trends—tawny 
shades, mustard, deeper grays and 
black, pink and persimmon. 

The most important trend in table- 
ware is the ensembled table setting. 
Manufacturers have gotten together in 
designing their dinnerware, glassware, 
and linens for ensemble groups. Russel 
Wright, an outstanding designer, is 
perhaps the leader in this particular 
field. He has, for example, designed a 
very inexpensive group of co-ordinated 
dinnerware, table linens, and glassware 
in simple modern design with lovely, 
bold colors taken from fabrics and floor 
coverings—chutney black, gun metal, 
curry, hunter’s green, and avocado, The 
news in shapes is about coupe plates. 
free-form serving pieces and mugs. The 
trend in centerpieces for the table is 
away from the commonplace flower 
bow] and a pair of candlesticks. Today, 
there are all kinds of dramatic figurines, 
soup tureens, and other objects that 
can be used without flowers. 


A GREAT DESIGN ERA 
To summarize: We are living in a 
great design era—the most energetic 
period in home furnishings since the 


(Continued on page 139) 











Eighty Years Young, Still Pioneering 


Ratrepyu Kk. GUINZBURG 


President, 1. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 


An analysis of the infants-depart- 
ment sales of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Company during the last few years in- 
dicated that department stores were 
losing out when compared with other 
types of outlets for the baby products 
manufactured by the company. Ever 
since the company was established in 
1874, Kleinert has considered depart- 
ment stores its primary distributors, 
though the company has many spe- 
cialty-shop and chain-store accounts. 

The company also has a long tradi- 
tion of trying to help its distributors do 
a better job. Originally a notions house, 
Kleinert’s was one of the prime movers 
in the formation of the National No- 
tions Association, which was estab- 
lished to help improve notion opera- 
tions in department stores and to bring 
the importance of the notions depart- 
ments to the attention of store top 
management. Consequently, it was 
natural for the company to consider the 
best means of helping infants’ depart- 
ments improve their operations with 
the idea that Kleinert’s would reap its 
share of benefits from any increase in 


business. 


A MANUFACTURERS CONTINUING 
RESPONSIBILITY 
This company has long believed in 
the principle, recognized by most pro- 
gressive manufacturers today, that the 
responsibility of a manufacturer for 
the distribution of his goods does not 


end with the sale to the retail store. 
For example, Kleinert’s started its na- 
tional advertising fifty-four years ago 
and has never interrupted the con- 
tinuity of this program. When the com- 
pany was faced with a relative decline 
in department-store infants-wear sales, 
it recognized a new problem and deter- 
mined to ascertain the fundamental 
reasons for the shifts in the buying 
habits of women. Kleinert’s employed 
the Russell \W. Allen Company to make 
a thorough study of the operations in 
infants’ departments in representative 
department stores and in selected in- 
fants’ specialty shops across the coun- 
try. Despite the fact that the company 
sells only baby pants and crib sheets to 
infants’ departments, the study was to 
cover all the merchandise carried in 


these departments. 


YARDSTICKS SELECTED 

To provide a yardstick for efficient 
operations, three groups of stores were 
selected: The first included those 1n- 
fants’ departments that were outstand- 
ingly successful; the second, those that 
were only fair; and the third, those that 
could only be considered poor. The 
research company set to work to investi- 
gate the factors that could be isolated 
as common to the very successful de- 
partment, and what—if anything—the 
poorest group had in common. This in- 
volved months of intensive research, 


including analysis of many thousands 
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of charge-sales slips. Selected stores 
were willing to co-operate in this ex- 
tensive undertaking because of the 
knowledge they gained about their own 
operations. 

It should be explained that each 
store was supplied with a confidential 
report on its own operations by the 
company doing the study, but none of 
the data submitted to the manufacturer 
carried any store identification. Co-op- 
erating stores, of course, also received 
copies of the final report. This enabled 
them to check the efficiency of their 
own practices as compared with those 
of the most successful stores. Interest 
was further heightened by the fact that 
this was the first impartial outside study 
of infants-department operations. 


PROFIT PICTURE 

The infants’ department ranks tenth 
among departments that contribute 
more than 2 per cent of total-store 
sales—the figure is 2.7 per cent for 
infants’ departments—in department 
and specialty stores doing over one 
million dollars annually. This percent- 
age figure emphasized the importance 
to the store of maintaining its infants- 
department operation at an efficient and 
competitive level. However, there were 
significant variations in the performance 
of stores with equal volume opportuni- 
ties, their individual sales ranging from 
a low of 1.9 per cent to a high of 2.6 
per cent. Of greater interest to top 
management, infants’ wear over the 
past ten vears has continuously pro- 
duced a higher gross margin percentage 
than the store as a whole (see Chart 


1). This confirmed a conviction that 


Fall 1 YS0) 


there are extra profits to be made by 
the department store with an up-to-date 
aggressive merchandising policy for its 
infants’ department. 


GIFT PURCHASERS IMPORTANT 

The monthly sales pattern showed a 
sharp peak in December. This finding 
gave the research company the first clue 
in regard to the importance of the gift 
purchaser to infants-wear departments. 
Too many stores still think in terms of 
the complete layette purchaser as their 
most important customer, but the find- 
ings of this study proved the gift cus- 
tomer to be much more important to 
the department. In line with this find- 
ing, it seemed advisable for a manufac- 
turer to take steps to increase its list 
of possible gift items and to package 
baby necessities as gifts. 

The buying habits of women who 
patronize department stores for infants’ 
items were particularly interesting, and 
this group proved to be excellent store 
customers. For instance, 15 per cent 
of the charge customers studied had 
opened their accounts about the time 
they made their first layette purchase. 
The old charge customers spent 25 per 
cent more in the store following the 
first lavette purchase than in the year 
preceding it. But even more interesting 
to buyers were the figures showing that 
78 per cent of the dollar purchases were 
made by one third of these customers. 
The annual purchases of the lowest 
third of the group studied were almost 
negligible. This finding could only mean 
that the stores failed to keep at least one 
third of these customers as regular 
infants-department customers after they 
bought their first lavette item. This 
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later. 


SINGLE-UNIT SALES UNPROFITABLE 
Another fact of interest to 


stores is that over 70 per cent of all 


great 


customers bought only one item, and 


over a half of all customers bought 
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only one unit of one item. These sales 
were largely gift items and_ replace- 
ments of necessities such as pants and 
shirts. Further analysis disclosed that 
the 70 per 
bought only one item did not contribute 


cent of customers who 
to the store’s profit. Even though the 


infants’ department contributes profits 
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TABLE | 


ESTABLISHING THE PROFIT FOR EACH TYPE OF TRANSACTION BY DISTRIBUTING OPERATING 


EXPENSES EQUALLY 


Type or LAYETTE % Tora 
/ 


CUSTOMERS CUSTOMERS 


1 item 72.6 

2 items 16.6 

3 or more items 9.8 

Complete layette BL 
Source: Infants-Wear Departments, 


well above the store average, these prof- 
its are contributed today by less than 
30 per cent of its customers. Obviously 
the answer is multiple-unit sales, and 
concentration upon the most important 
customers—the women looking for gifts 
and those who need to replace things 
their babies have worn out or out- 
grown. This is a ready invitation to a 
manufacturer to make his practical mer- 
chandise more appealing by gift pack- 
ing and also by packaging several units 
together to make a larger unit sale, 
with no more handling time or effort 
required by the selling outlet. 


OUTMODED LAYETTE-SECTION LAYOU1 

A fact of great interest to store man- 
agement concerned the physical lavouts 
of the typical layette section. Often at- 
tractive, these sections were found to 
be outdated because they had been 
planned for stationary “behind the 
counter” selling, mostly from hidden 
stock. 
idea that their most valuable layette 


A majority of stores had the 


customer was the woman who bought a 
complete layette at one time and 
planned sections for her convenience. 
\ctually, it was found that this group 
made up only one per cent of the total 
customers—the more important were 
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Of, CONTRIBU- 
TION TOTAL 


AVERAGE PROFIT PER 
PROFITS SALE TRANSACTION 
0 $ 2.97 $—.22 
25 5.36 67 
39 8.08 1.69 
36 44.49 hy .ae 


New York: I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 


those women looking for gifts, or a 
mother shopping for the replacement 
of baby pants, shirts, and other similar 
items. Both types of customers are 
almost certain to be women in a hurry 
—and few layette sections today are 
designed for their convenience. 

For this reason, department stores 
lose sales to those retail outlets having 
more conveniently arranged merchan- 
dise layouts. A typical department store 
infants-wear section today is set aside 
as a shop, thus sacrificing location and 
traffic advantages so important to the 
woman rushed by the pressure of other 
shopping or home duties, or the trials 
of having to take young children with 
her. Such a section ignores the needs 
of the large majority of infants-wear 
customers. Selling opportunities are 
missed because the merchandise most 
in demand is not out on the counters 
for reminder and fast-selling service. 
Few gift items, such as toys and novel- 
ties, and few replacement necessity 
items, such as pants, shirts, drugs, and 
feeding equipment, are visible to en- 
courage self-selection, impulse, and re- 
minder buying. Women snopping for 
gifts and for baby necessities prefer a 
convenient traffic location. Also of 
interest to store management is the fact 
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that layette customers are frequently 
toddler customers as well, and a sepa- 
rate layette shop usually means extra 
steps for them. 


ATTRACTIVE PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 

The study shows that infants-wear 
sales multiplied three and a half times 
from 1939 to 1949 in typical stores. 
With a cumulative markon of 37.7 per 
cent, markdowns of 6.0 per cent, and 
gross margin of 37.0 per cent, infants- 
wear departments offer attractive profit 
possibilities if the physical setup can be 
modernized to make gifts and babies’ 
necessities readily available to women 
in a hurry, and if more is done to in- 
crease multiple-unit sales. 

Further, the findings of the study 
show that the efficiency of the infants- 
wear operation influences the sales per- 
formance of all children’s departments 
in a store, including girls, boys, and 
shoe departments. Infants-wear sales 
amount to 40 per cent of the children’s 
department total volume, and the typi- 
cal layette section contributes at least 


25 per cent of the infants-wear sales. 


SUGGESTED LAYETTE-SECTION LAYOUTS 

When the importance of modernized 
layette sections, with merchandise 
readily available on tables and counters 
and wall areas accessible to customers, 
was established early in the course of 
the study, the research company was 
asked to develop suggested layouts and 
open-assortment displays. These were 
planned to be adapted readily to store 
fixtures currently in use and also to 
stimulate the thinking of store people 
who might be considering more radical! 


changes. These lavouts demonstrate 


how much can be done simply by re- 
arranging present store fixtures and 
counters, SO no great money outlay is 
required to take advantage of these 
aids to better selling. 


INTEREST WIDESPREAD 
Although it was evident from the 
beginning that there was a great deal 
of interest in the study, Kleinert’s was 
not prepared for the overwhelming 
enthusiasm with which the results were 
greeted. Plans had been made to have 
Mr. William Pilat, president otf the 
Russell W. Allen Company, present the 
findings of the study at a luncheon for 
a few hundred buyers, merchandise 
managers, and store-management men 
early this past June. The response to 
the first invitation was so tremendous 
that arrangements had to be made to 
double the seating capacity, and even 
then the lists had to be closed several 
weeks before the luncheon was held. 
suyers were particularly enthusiastic 
over having figures to present to store 
management to back up their requests 
to have their layette sections rear- 
ranged to make self-selection of mer- 
chandise easier and capture more 
reminder and impulse buyers. [ven 
before the study was officially ready, 
several important stores asked for ad- 
vance copies to be used in connection 
with remodeling plans for their infants’ 
departments. The trade and general 
press gave the findings very wide cov- 
erage, and the demand tor copies of the 


study necessitated a second printing. 


REACTION FAVORABLE 


At the luncheon Kleinert’s unveiled 
its initial effort to carry out the recom- 
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mendations of its own study—an at- 
tractive gift package for three pairs of 
colored silk baby pants, planned to 
retail for exactly three times the price 
of one pair of pants. Plans were made 
immediately to integrate the results of 
the study in the company’s merchandis- 
ing of its baby items and in considering 
new packaging and displays. Anticipat- 
ing the widespread adoption of open 
merchandise displays on counters and 
tables, it introduced a life-size baby 
doll (wearing Kleinert baby pants, of 
course!) te attract attention to the 
counters where it was displayed—so 
the store would seli not only more baby 
pants but more crib sheets, shirts, 
dresses, and blankets. Many store buy- 
ers, merchandise managers, and _ store- 
management men have assured the 
company that its research project has 
made a useful contribution to the field. 
The full value of this research can only 
be realized if all stores handling in- 
fants’ wear take advantage of its tested 


conclusions. 


RESEARCH INVESTMENT WELL REPAID 


The Kleinert management, still in 
the hands of the third and fourth gen- 
eration of the founder's family, feels 
well repaid for its research investment 
by the enthusiasm of store people and 


because of the guidance it offers the 
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company for its own products. Perhaps 
the most interesting fact, from the 
manutacturer’s point of view, is the 
importance of gift items, and the loca- 
tion of the sales peak at the end of the 
year. Even though its products are 
primarily practical, the company is now 
thinking in terms of more gift mer- 
chandise, and particularly the necessity 
for packing and displaying its products 
so that self-selection will be easy for 
women in a hurry and attractive enough 
to tempt impulse buyers. The company 
feels confident that stores that are alert 
enough and aggressive enough to adapt 
successfully the ideas presented in the 
study to their own operations need not 
fear the competition of other types of 
outlets. But stores that persist in re- 
garding their infants’ departments as 
primarily for the convenience of the 
complete layette purchaser are passing 
up the great potential profits that more 
concentration on the gift customer and 
the busy mother looking for necessity 


items would bring them. 


—FEditor’s Note: This is another in a series 
of articies dealing with the many aspects of 
developing better manufacturer-retailer rela- 
tionships and co-operation through research. 
A copy of Infants’ Wear Departments— 
Their Present Contribution, Their Larger 
Opportunities may be obtained by writing 
to I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company, 485 Fifth 
\venue, New York 17, N.Y. 











Sources of Information for Silverware 


Compiled under the direction of Karen R. Gillespie 


Assistant Professor of Retailing, New York Universir 


School of Retailing 


Morris L. Mayer, CHAIRMAN, Morton Ettincer, FLroyp JouNnson, JOAN 
McDermott, WayNeE Pomeroy, JEANNE ReGus, HENRY WINSTON, 


LEE 


Sources of information about mer- 
chandise facts and resources are in- 
valuable to retailers and teachers of 
retailing. To assist our readers in the 
various home-furnishings and fashion- 
accessory fields in assembling adequate 
sources of information of this nature, 
we are having a list prepared in each 
of the several fields showing : 

1. Manutacturers’ associations 

2. Films, film strips, and other visual 

material 

3. Trade, government, and consumer 

publications, and 

4+. Manufacturers who provide “deal- 

er helps” for salespeople and cus- 
tomers. 
We plan to publish these lists, one at a 
time, in future issues of the JOURNAL 
OF RETAILING. May we have your sug- 
gestions of information sources you feel 
may be added to any of the lists ? 

The first list covers “Sources of 

Information for Silverware.” 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATIONS 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild of Amer- 
ica, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Membership : high-caliber 
sterling silver manufacturers who 


sell their products through retail 


( Jpen to 


stores. Membership is voluntary 
and varies according to number 


ZEIGLER 


who desire the retail-selling aids 
made available by the guild. 


Members: 


The Alvin Corporation, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
The Gorham Company, Provi- 


dence, R.1I. 

The International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. 
Lunt Silversmiths, Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Reed and Barton, Taunton, Mass. 
The Towle Silversmiths, New- 
buryport, Mass. 

k. Wallace and Sons Manufactur- 
ing Company, Wallingford, Conn. 


Purpose of Guild: 
To promote sterling—its beauty, 
value, usefulness, and sale—and 
not the merchandise of any par- 
ticular manufacturer. It is de- 
signed to acquaint the public with 
sterling facts and to aid the re- 


tailer in selling sterling. 


How Purpose Is Accomplished : 
The guild conducts national ad- 
vertising campaigns centered on 
sterling and provides sales helps 
to retail stores, and prepares and 
publishes special booklets and dis- 


plays for nation-wide distribution. 
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The latter include: 


The Story of Sterling—Thumb- 
nail historical and useful facts 
about the craft “where art and 
industry meet.” It is intended for 


both consumer and _ salesperson. 


The Art of Selling Sterling Silver 
—How to sell; how to overcome 
sales resistance; how to turn ob- 
jections into selling assets ; how to 
test good salesmanship; and how 
to improve sales potentialities— 
for training salespeople. 


The Simple Secret—How to keep 
sterling silver always beautiful. 
Care information for salespeople 
and customers. 


Guild Table Service and Bridal 
Register — Suggestions for the 
maintenance of customer records 
to increase sales through a knowl- 
edge of customer's present stock, 
anniversary dates, and other occa- 
sions when individuals might be 
especially interested in_ sterling 
purchases. 


Guild Sterling Flatware Stock 
Control—Takes guesswork out of 
inventory and aids retailer in keep- 
ing stock at levels for maximum 
turnover and profit. 


From time to time other pam- 
phlets are published to fit current 
selling needs for retailer and con- 
sumer. 


There is no trade association in the 


field for manufacturers of silverplate. 
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“The Story of Silver,” 


VISUAL AIDS AVAILABLE FOR SILVER 


‘“Handwrought Silver,” by Craft Serv- 


ice Dept. of Handy & Harman, 82 
Fulton St., New York 7,: N.Y., 
16 mm. sound film in color; running 
time 23 minutes ; $2.00 charge covers 
handling and shipping costs. 


“The Sterling Story with Table Set- 


tings,” 35 mm. film strip in color. 
Seautiful table settings, design, care, 
and use of sterling. Write Towle 
Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. 


“Silver,” by Eastman Kodak Store 


Kodascope Libraries Div., 356 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 20, N.Y., 16 
mm. silent, 1 reel. Manufacture of 
sterling flatware, hollow ware, plated 
ware and mirrors; uses of silver in 
photographic field. 


“America’s First Silverplate,” 16 mim. 


film, sound, 26 minutes in length. In- 
ternational Silver Company's film. 
Distributed by Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N.Y. 


“The Gracious Heritage,” 10 mm. 


film, sound, black and white, Gor- 
ham Company’s film. Manufacturer 
of high-grade silver. Film shows how 
silver articles are made from start to 
finished product. 

16 mm. film, 
sound, color. Kirk Silversmiths, 
saltimore, Md. Distributed by Asso- 
ciated Films, 35 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. An exhibition board 
showing different phases of silver is 
distributed by Oneida Ltd., Oneida, 


}  # 


Two sterling silver displays, showing 


steps in forming a water pitcher and 
sugar bowl, are available from Gor- 
ham Company. 
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SILVERWARE TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

The silverware industry does not 
have a trade publication. However, 
most jewelry-trade publications carry 
silverware trade The 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, published 
by Chilton Company of New York, has 
an article on silverware. Other publica- 


space. current 


tions frequently carrying items on sil- 
verware include: 

Northwestern Jeweler, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

Pacific Goldsmith, 657 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

National Jeweler, 630 Fitth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

Southern Jeweler, 75 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jewelry, 381 Fourth Ave., 
York, N.Y. 


Third St., 


New 


UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT 
PUBLICATIONS ON SILVER 
( Of interest to the retailer July 1925 
through February 1, 1950.) 
1926—Sterling Silver Flatware (elimi- 
nation of waste, simplified prac- 
tice), 5¢ C13.12/1:54 
1928—Work of South American Sil- 
versmiths (domestic wear of 
colonial days), 5¢ Arl.27 :ell 
1930—Census of Manufacturers, 1927 
-~—Jewelry, plated ware, silver- 
smithing, and silverware, 5¢ 
(3.24 4:927—]54 


1931—15th Census of United States, 
1930—Migrs., jewelry, plated 
ware, silversmithing, and silver- 
ware, 5¢ C3.37/26:]54 

1934—-Census of Manufacturers, 1931, 


3¢ C3.24 4:931-]54 


1934- 


1935 


1939 


1039 


1940 


104] 


194] 


194] 


1947 


1049 


—(Government 


Federal Specifications for table- 
ware, silverplated, 5¢ T58.10/ 
3:RR-T5la 

Marketing Articles of Silver in 
combination with gold, recorded 
standard of the industry by 
American Standards Associa- 
tion, 5¢ C13.20:51 

Census of Manufacturers, 1933, 
5¢ C3.24 4 :933-C62 

Census of Manufacturers, 1935, 
5¢ C3.24, 4 :935-—C62 
Census of Manufacturers, 
5¢ C3.24, 4:937-C62 
Federal Specifications for pol- 
ish, silver—April 4, 1939, 5¢ 
T58.10 3P—P571b 


solid and 


1937, 


Silverware, plated, 
survey of various types of sil- 
verware, organization of indus- 
trv, and trade in_ silverware, 
with special reference to factors 
essential to tariff consideration, 
25¢ TC1.9:139 

Industrial Corporation ke- 
ports: Silverware and_- plated- 
ware manufacturing corpora- 
tions, May 6, 1941, FT1.17:So 
1] 

Census of Manufacturers, 1939, 
10¢ C3.940-18 :In.27,2 
Supplies—Emer- 
gency Alternate Federal Speci- 
fications for tableware, silver- 
plated, June 20, 1941, T58.10 
3.E-RR-T-5la 

Occupations Related to occupa- 
tions in silverware manufactur- 
ing, Pr32.52/12:1-9/1-—2 
Census of Manufacturers, 1947, 
10€ 16264-MC39A 
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“Islamic Silver,” 
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CONSUMER PUBLICATIONS WHICH IN- 


CLUDE OCCASIONAL ARTICLES ON 
SILVERWARE 


MAGAZINES: 


Better Homes and Gardens 
House Beautiful 

House and Garden 

Good Housekeeping 

Brides Magazine 

Hobbies 

Popular Science 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON SILVER SINCE 


JANUARY 1947; 


“13 Ways to Use Your Silver Serv- 


ice,’ Beiter Homes and Gardens; 


November 1947. 
“The Art of Modern Silversmiths,” 


The New York Times Magazine, 


August 1, 1948. 


“Brazilian Popular Silver,” School 


Arts, Vol. 47, April 1948, pp. 277- 
SO. 

“The Hand Is Master,’ House and 
Garden, April 1948. 

“Classic Silver Service,” Better Homes 
and Gardens, November 1948. 


“Fine Sterling, A Work of Art,” Hob- 


bies, May 1947. 
“Four Brand-New Silver Patterns,” 
Better Homes and Gardens, Decem- 


ber ]948. 


“How to Choose an Heirloom,” Petter 


Homes and Gardens, January 1947. 


“How to Recognize Period Silver,” 


House and Garden, September 1947. 
Hobbies, 


January 


1947, 


“New Arrivals on the Silver Scene,” 


House Beautiful, December 1948. 


“Old Silver’’—-See issues of Hobbies. 


ae 
Fall 7950 


“Indian 


“Old = Silver—the 


“Paul Revere Set a Modern Style,” 


Silver,” Nations 


Business, February 1949. 


“Handwrought 


“Pioneers of the American | Silver 


Plate Industry,” Hobbies, April 
1947, 


“Silver Detective,” Science Illustrated, 


January 1947. 


“Silver Is to Have and to Hold for 


Your Lifetime,” House and Garden, 
May 1948. 


“Sterling,” Hobbies, January 1947. 
“Sterling Solution for Silver Service,” 


House Beautiful, July 1948. 


“Tea with Father,” “Victorian Plate of 


the 1880's,” American Home, Au- 
gust 1947, 


“Today's Silver,” The New York 


Times Magazine, July 20, 1947. 


“What You Should Know About Sil- 


verplate,” Better Homes and (ar- 
dens, October 1947. 

Silversmithing,” /ndustrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, No- 


vember 1948. 


“Notes for Collectors of Old Silver,” 


Hobbies, September 1948. 


“Salts,” Hobbies, April 1948. 


“Silver Salts,” 


Hobbies, December 
1947, 

History of the 
Spoon,” Hobbies, September 1948. 


“Seal-top Spoons,” Hobbies, Septem- 


ber 1947. 


“Tiny Tools Are Serving Spoons,” 


Popular Science, February 1948. 


“Teapot Geography,” .4merican Homes, 


July 1948. 


“A_B.C.’s of Table Furnishing,” Better 


Homes and Gardens, May, July, 
August, September 1948. 


“Bridegrooms Guide—Brief Yourself 
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on China, Glass, Linens and Silver,” 
House and Garden, January 1947. 

“Table Service with a Modern Look,” 
Better Homes and Gardens, Novem- 
ber 1948. 

Pamphlets, booklets, ete., offered in 
brides Magazine about silver. 

“Daily Pleasure in Sterling, and 
Beauty Moods in Silver,” 25¢. Wal- 
lace Silversmiths, Wallingford, Conn. 

Heirloom sterling leaflets on patterns, 
prices, etc. “Heirloom Sterling,” 
Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N.Y. 

“Watson Sterling’”—ten leaflets of de- 
signs and hollow ware, Watson Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass. 

“How to Be a Successful Hostess.” 
10¢ in stamps. Reed and Barton, 
30x 990, Department B, Taunton, 
Mass. 

“Enjoyment of Sterling.” 
only. International Silver Co., Meri- 


For brides 


den, Conn. 

Pacific Silver Wrap sends out a folder 
on silver protection. Pacific Silver 
Cloth, Pacific Mills, Department 
E 1, 214 Church St., New York 13, 
N.Y. 

Tuttle 
Tuttle Sterling Silver Company, At- 
tleboro, Mass. 

“Rogers Sterling — Their 
Story,” Rogers Sterling Company. 





folders on 5 silver patterns. 


Complete 


BOOKS ON SILVER 

Correct Table Silver, 
Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Silver: Pewter; 


York: Tudor 


International 


Burgess, F. W., 
She field Plate. New 
Publishers, 1937. 

sigelow, F. H., Historic Silver of 
the Colonies and Its Makers. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1931. 


Cullen, G. B., The Silversmiths of 
North Carolina, Raleigh: North Caro- 
lina State Department of Archives and 
History, 1948. 


MANUFACTURER'S PUBLICATIONS 
The Gorham Company 
Brochures on patterns with price 
lists 
Silver 


The International Company, 


Meriden, Conn. 
Dresser silver price list 
Brochures on individual patterns 
Quality Selling Refresher 
Arranging Your Table 
The Strategy of Selling Sterling 
International Sterling Hollow Ware 
Samuel Kirk & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Folder with descriptive illustrations 
of product “Distinguished Sterl- 
ing” 
Sterling Silver Essentials—tolder 
“Silver Notes from Kirk’’—mail 
piece 
Lunt Silversmiths, Greenfield, Mass. 
Promotional kits for all occasions 
Counter cards 
Advertising mats 
Brochures on patterns 
Manchester Silver Company, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Booklet—"*Salient Points for Selling 
Manchester Sterling” 
Brochures on patterns 
National Silver Company, 295 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Brochures on patterns 
Ad tear sheet 
Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N.Y. 
srochures on patterns 
Sooklet—"“A Visit with the Crafts- 
men Who Make Community” 
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Promotional kit on silver hollow 
ware 
Sample bulletin of newspaper ads 
and radio announcements 
30oklet-—‘‘Easy to Sell’ 
Booklet—“Craftsmanship in Silver” 
Glossy prints of place settings 
Price list—Community and Tudor 
Plate 
Frank Smith Silver Company, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 
300klet-—*The Modern Hostess Set” 
Booklet—‘*A History of Craftsman- 
ship in Sterling Silver” 
Brochures on patterns 
Folder of individual pictures on flat- 
ware 


The Stieff Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Price list on flatware 
Descriptive books on company and 
patterns 
sooklet-—"The Art of the Silver- 
smith” 
Tuttle Silver Company, Boston, Mass. 
srochure on patterns, flatware, and 
hollow ware 
The Watson Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
Illustrated price list 
Pamphlets on patterns, flatware, and 
hollow ware 
Frank M. Whiting and 
Meriden, Conn. 
Brochures on patterns 
Copies of ads 


Company, 





What Is Your Store Doing 
About Returns? 
(Continued from page 106) 
only a slight exaggeration of the true 

situation in many cities. 


NEUTRAL AGENCY MIGHT PROVIDE 
SOLUTION 

A city-wide study of causes and 
results of returns, possibly by some 
neutral agency such as a local univer- 
sity, might provide a start toward bet- 
ter methods in all stores. The first step 
might be for the stores to agree on a 
standard codification of causes of re- 
turns. An attack could then be made 
on the problem. Many stores in this 
survey expressed the wish that they 
knew where they stood in comparison 
with their competitors. This 1s always 
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possible if and when they are willing to 
share information. A method could be 
devised easily to protect the individual 
store's figures from being known to its 
competitor. 

Returned goods will probably not be 
a serious matter, if there is to be a 
period of merchandise shortages and 
rationing. But if the international situ- 
ation clears up, it is probable that many 
stores will soon have to take positive 
steps to control adjustments. Where 
will the total-store return percentage 
figure be in five years? Where it was 
before the Second World War, or can 
it be held where it is? Where is the 
most desirable level to hold the per- 
centage figure? These are the ques- 
tions and the problems. The answers 
are up to each store. 











Book Notes 


Price Theory, by Sidney Weintraub. 
New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1949, — xiii +- 447 
pages. $5.00. 


The business scholar will welcome this 
attempt to compact into a few hundred 
pages the trend of thinking about price, 


that is, if he is thoroughly conditioned to the 
intellectual apparatus of the economic theo 
rist. The book has four major divisions: a 
consideration of demand and cost analysis, 
the market behavior of the firm, multiple- 
product firms, and dynamic analysis. In its 
essence, the work 1s a consideration of the 
factors that enter into or influence the estab- 
lishment of price in the real world. This 
consideration takes the form of diagrammatic 
and symbolic presentation—a form of com- 
munication requiring considerable condition- 
ing on the part of the lay reader. Although 
few the book the 
author the “Professional 
readers will recognize my indebtedness to 
the main the literature. . . .”), 
the synthesis of thinking on the pivotal 
price constitutes an important 


ideas in are novel (as 


says in Preface : 
stream of 


question of 
service. For the growing number of college 
courses in the general field of marketing 
theory, the book offers valuable collateral 
reading. The 
that it would develop a business audience. 
Not until businessmen are able and willing 


reviewer wishes he believed 


to think in terms of the long range and to 
think abstractly can we hope to see business 


liberated from bureaucratic planning. 


Lawrence C. Lockley 
Mark-Up Book, by Marketing Re- 
search Department. New York: 


Fairchild Publications, Inc., 1948, 


xxii + 66 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a handy reference book that the 
average retailer will find extremely useful 
in his daily activities. It contains five tables 
(1) the selling price per unit when markup 
is based’ on selling price; (2) the selling 


price per unit when markup is based on cos 
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cost 


change of cost dozen to 
(4) 
selling price to cost; and (5) 
markup on cost to markup on selling price. 


The tables are prefaced by very clear in- 


(3) per 
markup percentages, 


change of 


per 


unit; change of 


structions for their use. 
T. Dart Ellsworth 


Patterson's American Educational Dt- 
rectory, Vol. XLVII. Chicago: 
Field Enterprises, Inc., 1950, 
1,094 pages. $7.50. 

Educational Direc- 

tory, published annually since 1904, has long 


Patterson’s American 


filled a need of educators for a comprehen- 


sive listing of schools and colleges in the 
United States. 

The 1950 edition (Volume XLVITI) ts the 
first to be published’ under the ownership of 
Field Enterprises. It contains six important 
sections, each of which provides a different 
type of information. For instance, the first 
section shows educational officials of schools 
and colleges arranged geographically, by 
the second, a classified direc- 


thirty-one 


state and city; 


tory of schools, divided into 
groups, such as schools of law, schools of art, 
the third, a listing of about seven thou- 


and the 


ec. ; 
sand public and private libraries; 
fourth, an alphabetical listing of all schools, 
and universities found in the other 


there is a 


colleges, 


parts of the Directory. Finally, 


section on educational associations and also 
one listed as a buyer's guide. 


William P. Hegan 


Standards and Labels for Consumers’ 
Goods, by Jessie V. Cole. New 
York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1949, pages. 


$5.00 


vili + 556 


This book provides a composite picture of 
labels in 
and marketing processes and 
: t 


the development of standards and 


the production 


ot the growth of their acceptance by con- 


sumers. It is divided into seven parts: con- 


sumers and their problems, label 
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sumers’ goods, some basic concepts of 
standards, how we use standards, how we 
get standards, grade labeling of consumers’ 
goods, and present status of standards and 
labels for consumers’ goods. The text ma- 
terial is clarified for the reader by the use 
of forty-nine well-chosen illustrations. In 
general, it is a soundly conceived book, one 
that the average merchant can well afford to 

add to his professional library. 
The author is associated with the Univer- 

sity of California at Berkeley. 
T. Dart Ellsworth 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, 
by S. Norman Feingold. Boston: 
Bellman Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1949, 254 pages. $6.00. 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans pro- 
vides a comprehensive listing of financial 
aids to students. Each scholarship, fellow- 
ship, or loan ts classified under four head- 
ings: “Qualifications,” ‘Funds Available,” 
“Special Fields of Interest and Information,” 
and a “Source of Further Information or 
Place of Application.” The author's Fore- 
word and “Advice on Planning a Career” 
are “to the point” and give excellent sugges- 
tions on locating local aid that may not be 
included in the text. 

The author is at present executive director 
of the Jewish Vocational Service of Greater 
Boston. He has been active in educational 
and vocational guidance for over twelve 
years. During the war, he served as clinical 
psychologist for United States Army hos- 
pitals overseas. 

William P. 


Hegan 


Sales Managers’ Handbook, edited by 
John Cameron Aspley. Chicago: 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1949, 
1,149 pages. Sixth edition. $10.00. 

This sixth edition of the Sales Managers’ 

Handbook has been prepared to assist sales- 

management personnel. It provides an en- 

cyclopedia of data needed by sales managers 

im their daily activities. The book contains 

forty-eight chapters, each dealing with a 


145 } . ] 1 : ' / . 
different phase of sales management, and ar 


Appendix that lists “Market Data” and 
“Laws Affecting Sales Managers.” A major 
change is that the sections in the fifth edi- 
tion dealing with sales promotion have been 
omitted. This material, together with new 
data affecting marketing being obtained 
through the Census of American Business, is 
to be published in a companion sales-promo- 
tion handbook in 1950. 

The editor of the Handbook is the founder 
of the Dartnell Corporation. Prior to that 
he was a member of the editorial staff of 
Printers’ Ink. He was also the founder and 
first editor of Sales Management Magazine 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


The Tra ffic-Readership and Sales 
Study of Display, Visual Mer- 
chandising Research Series: Re- 
port No. 2. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950, ix + 118 pages. 
$5.00. 


The art of display is as old as trade itself, 
though display methods have changed greatly 
through the centuries and are still undergo- 
ing continuous changes. While most mer 
chants recognize display as a vital phase of 
merchandising, very little had been done 
about putting it on a scientific basis, until 
two years ago, when the National Associa- 
tion of Display Industries sponsored a re- 
search project to be conducted by the New 
York University School of Retailing on a 
nation-wide scale 

Under the direction of Professor Howard 
M. Cowee, the project got off to a good 
start—and the present volume is the second 
in a series of reports on its progress 

This readable book should prove an eye 
opener to retailers who have treated visual 
presentation of merchandise as a necessary 
evil (“Windows cannot be left empty”) and 
have counted the money spent on display- 
men's salaries and display materials as part 
Merchants 


of their overhead expenditures. 
who have always been aware of the im- 
portance of a displiay as a sales-promotion 
medium will find their theories confirmed 
and illustrated by striking case histories 


i hie argest section of the book is devoted 
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to photographs of individual displays, com- 
plete with the percentage of men and women 
who stopped to “read” each during a given 
period of time. A long-suspected fact 
emerges clearly in this namely, 
women are the principal audience of display, 
even when the merchandise presented is 


section, 


men’s wearing apparel. 

Another section shows how actual sales 
were affected by display, and this is perhaps 
the most interesting and significant part of 
the book for the retailer. 

This study would not have been possible 
without the co-operation of a number of 
stores, whose window and interior displays 
are reproduced and analyzed within the 
pages of the book. 

Retailers and people in the display busi- 
ness will find this slim, well-illustrated, and 
attractively presented volume profitable and 
absorbing to read. 

Maria Massey 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1949, by F. L. 
Foster, Jr. Boston: Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 1950, vi» + 
O68 pages. $5.00. 


High lights for 1949 as revealed in the 
thirtieth annual survey undertaken by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research in- 
clude: department-store sales fell 4% per 


cent; although transactions increased in 
number, the average salescheck was off; 
credit buying was heavier; major mer- 


chandise lines remained stable; basement 
sales were better than main store; leased 
departments held their own; branch-store 
promotion was impressive; gross margin 
was narrower; initial markup was un- 
changed; markdowns increased sharply; ex- 
pense percentages jumped dangerously while 
dollar expenses were virtually unchanged; 
merchandising profits dropped 41 per cent; 
and earnings before taxes slipped 27 per cent. 

In general, the arrangement shown in the 
1949 Harvard report is similar to that of 
preceding years. In this year’s report, how- 
ever, there is a special tabulation showing 
margins, expenses, and 


trends of sales, 


profits over a thirty-year period. Further- 
more, this year’s report features the pre- 
iiminary analysis bearing on the profitability 
of branch-store operations. In addition, this 
year’s report shows the interquartile range 
for many individual items as well as the 
income figures. 

E. O. Schaller 


Some Theory of Sampling, by William 
Edwards Deming. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1950, xvii 
+ 602 pages. $9.00. 


In Seme Theory of Sampling, Dr. Deming 
has brought the mathematical and theoretical 
statistician and the business researcher a lit- 
together. Fundamentally, the 
author thinks and writes in the language of 
mathematics—an idiom that discourages the 


tle closer 


general business reader who needs the les- 
sons of the book most. He approaches the 
problem of sampling from considerations of 
the functions or purpose of the survey for 
which sampling techniques are to be used, 
and of the need for and cost of precision in 
sampling. In other words, he considers 
sampling as an integral part of the survey 
function: sampling is useless unless all other 
elements of the survey are competently de- 
signed and faithfully executed. 

Dr. Deming discusses the bases of 
sampling, the methods of sample design, the 
problems of variance, stratification, multi- 
stage sampling, acceptance sampling, and es- 
timation of sample precision. Two chapters 
of exceptional value to the business analyst 
are “The Sample as a Basis for Action” and 
“The Distinction between Enumerative and 
Analytic Studies.” Further chapters, includ- 
ing a discussion of inventory by sampling 
and the author's population sample for 
Greece, and a final, much more abstractly 
mathematical discussion of the theory for 
design and analysis complete the book. 

Throughout, Dr. Deming dispenses the 
rarest kind of good sense in an_ esoteric 
lingua mathematica. The thorough knowl- 
edge of the literature of the field and his 
own wide experience in governmental and 
social studies make the book as near a defini- 
tive statement of the most advanced theory 
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of sampling as can—at this point in time— 
be written. Moreover, it is written with 
charming informality; it is the mathematical 
symbolology and the mathematical way of 
thinking that made the book seem strange 
to the “lay” reader. Unquestionably, the 
book is compulsory reading for anyone who 
would understand current developments in 
sampling for commercial, industrial, or social 
research. A collateral reflection (for college 
teachers) is that the specializations in busi- 
ness are developing so intensively that gen- 
eral business training is becoming less and 
less adequate as a preparation for them. 
Surely, college and university administra- 
tors must begin to consider the need for the 
kind of penetrative study that will prepare 
students for participation in these business 
specializations. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Giant Brains or Machines That Think, 
by Edmund C. Berkeley. New 
York: John Wiley and_ Sons, 
1949, 255 pages. $4.00. 


Mr. Berkeley, a consultant in modern 
technology and president of E. C. Berkeley 
and Associates, presents an interesting ac- 
count of the evolution of large-scale 
mechanical computers. He offers a detailed 
description of many machines and sets these 
mechanical brains in perspective so that the 
reader may judge their importance in our 
present-day world. 

The Preface is of great importance since 
it instructs the reader on how to get the 
most out of the book. The author sets the 
mood by giving a very excellent analysis to 
prove that these mechanical brains actually 
“think.” He parallels their functioning with 
that of the human brain. 

This book should be of particular interest 
to retailers, since a number of sections are 
devoted to “punch-card machines” that are 
becoming so prevalent in the field of retail- 
ing where they are used for purposes of 
perpetual inventory control, sales analysis, 
accounting and billing procedures, and many 
other varied clerical details. Their speed, 
cost, reliability, and usefulness are clearly 
defined. 
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Giant Brains belongs in almost any 
library. The author has succeeded in trans- 
mitting basic information about mechanical 
computers, showing their present-day im- 
portance, as well as forecasting the impact 
they may have on societ¥ in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Werner J. Kaplan 


Operating Results of Limited Price 
Variety Stores in 1949, by Esther 
M. Love. Boston: Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 1950, vi + 
62 pages. $2.00. 


The Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search has reported on operating results of 
limited-price variety chains for nineteen 
consecutive years and independent variety 
stores for seven years. The latest report 
shows that sales volume for variety chains in 
1949 approximately equaled that of 1948 and 
a continuing policy to expand in the number 
and size of stores. However, competitive 
conditions caused a small reduction in 
markon and an increase in markdowns. 
Total expenses, as a percentage of net sales, 
rose from 26.8 to 29.8. This represents a 
return to prewar levels, being the highest 
expense ratio since 1940. Most of the rise in 
expense was due to higher salaries and 
wages. These now amount to 17.3 per cent, 
compared to 16.8 per cent in 1948, and only 
13.1 per cent in 1929, 

The resulting squeeze between margin and 
increased expenses caused net gain as a 
percentage of net sales, after taxes, to decline 
to 5.4 per cent, the lowest figure since 1945. 

The two annual reports, Operating Re- 
sults of Department and Specialty Stores in 
1949 and Operating Results of Limited 
Price Variety Stores in 1949 should be in the 
library of teachers of retailing and store 
executives. Together with the yearly Depart- 
mental Merchandising and Operating Results 
published by the Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
they provide the best analytical sources of 
information in the field available today. 


George E. Breen 
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Management Research in Retailing, by 
H. Pasdermadjian. London: New- 
man Books, 1950, xi + 177 
pages. 


Here is a lucid explanation of the attempt 
by the International Association of Depart- 
ment Stores to apply scientific management 
principles to retail-store operation. Special 
emphasis is given to the problem of con- 
ducting management research in a retail 
store and to the methods used by the mem- 
ber stores for the interchange of their think- 
ing and experiences. 

The author is H. Pasdermadjian who is 
general secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Department Stores. Mr. Pasder- 
madjian is to be congratulated for the excel- 
lence ot his book. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Sales Promotion, by Alfred Gross and 
Dale Houghton. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1950, vi + 
434 pages. $5.00. 


Sales Promotion is written as a college- 
level text and handbook for businessmen 
from the point of view of the problem of 
promoting the sale of a product, or a family 
of products, on a national, regional, or sec- 
tional scale. 

While Sales Promotion is not a retailer's 
book, those in retailing should find Part II, 
“Working with the Dealer,” of interest inas- 
much as the various chapters reflect the con- 
“Aiding 
Manage- 


cern of their sources of supply in 
the Dealer in Organization and 
ment,” “Point of Sale Promotion,” “Aiding 


the Dealer in Advertising,” “Stimulating 


Dealer Traffic,” and “Training and Stimu- 
lating Dealer Employees.” 


Part fii, 


deals with the devices of premiums, con- 


“Stimulating the Consumer,” 
tests, sampling, and consumer education in 
helping the manufacturer to develop selective 
demand. The retailer surely should acquaint 
himself with the objectives of the manufac- 
turer in stimulating the consumer, as well 
as with the media and devices employed. 


4S a torerunner in tormalzing a heid of 
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marketing endeavor that is much maligned 
and misunderstood, Sales Promiotion is, in- 
deed, a contribution to the literature ef mar- 
keting. It embodies years of business and 
classroom experience on the part of the 
authors. It is recommended as a basic mar- 
keting text and rich source of student assign- 
ments, as a supplementary retailing text, and 
especially as a worth-while investment of 
time and money on the part of any serious- 
minded executive who really seeks to under- 
stand selling problems and practices. 
Howard M. Cowee 


The Distribution of Consumer Books, 
by James B. Jeffreys. london: 
Cambridge University Press, 1950, 
xix + 430 pages. $7.50. 


Based on research done under the auspices 
ot the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, the book is a factual study 
of methods and costs of the marketing of 
consumer goods in the United Kingdom in 
1938. The author discusses how goods were 
marketed, factors influencing methods of 
marketing and costs, the marketing structure, 
and a large number of case studies of the 
methods and costs of marketing individual 
and grotips of commodities. The text also 
includes ‘an excellent discussion on the evalu- 
ation of marketing costs. 

While the book is based on data of a 
decade ago, individuals interested in market- 
ing will find it a valuable addition to their 
libraries. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


y { Practical Guide to Fair Trade Law's, 
by The American Fair Trade 
uuncil, Inc., Gary, Ind., 36 pages. 


The Fair Trade Council, Inc., has prepared 
this manual to explain the nature and scope 
of fair trade laws. In addition, it explains 
and summarizes the provisions of the various 
state laws and principles determined by court 


T. Dart Ellsworth 
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Does Training Pay Dividends? 

(Continued from page 116) 
obtain approval of any statement setting 
forth the prerogatives and responsibili- 
ties of either group. The Union Chal- 
lenge to Management Control by Neil 
\W. Chamberlain provides an excellent 
discussion of this problem and is a book 
that every thinking business executive 
should read. 

The New York Times, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3, 1950, carried another article 
that might indicate labor management's 
future attitude toward the conduct of 
the training activity. This article, cap- 
tioned “Briton Sees Role of U. S. 
Labor as Spur to Industrial Activity,” 
was based on a report written by Jan 
Mikardo, one of a group of British 
union officials who made a recent tour 
of the United States. The writer indi- 
cated that his group generally found 
American labor unions far ahead of the 
sritish, and that ‘American unions 
could learn something by studying Brit- 


ish labor’s methods and attitudes, par- 
ticularly in the fields of politics and 
working-class education.” 


SUMMARY 

In substance, this article emphasizes 
that an effective training program is 
inherent in the attitude and conduct of 
top management and high lights the 
essentiality of this function to the effi- 
cient operation of any business or retail 
store. It points to the need for retail 
top management to give careful study 
to the many aspects of the conduct of 
this activity and to re-evaluate the 
present positions assigned to personnel 
and training executives in the organi- 
zation structure. The article suggests 
that training effectiveness can be meas- 
ured in positive terms and that the 
amount of support training receives is 
limited by the extent of its contribution 
to the total store effort. It points a way 


to the road ahead. 





Current Trends in Home Fashions 
(Continued from page 121) 
golden era of the eighteenth century. 
Today, designers, architects, and all the 
people who are responsible for design- 
ing and manufacturing home furnish- 
ings are primarily concerned with the 
way people want or ought to live. There 
is a high correlation between all seg- 
ments of the industry. Therefore 
“fashion” in home furnishings should 
mean what householders currently want 
for their homes; in other words, how 
home furnishings are used in houses 
today under today’s living conditions. 


Function has become an important 


principle, whether it concerns a storage 
piece designed to accommodate specific 
equipment, a curtain material that will 
not fade at the picture window, or a 
lamp that provides scientific lighting 
for a given area. 

The important architectural develop- 
ment is the casual, informal ranch house 
with its open living areas, wide glass 
windows, multipurpose rooms, and 
emphasis on outdoor living. It has in- 
fluenced designs in furniture, fabrics, 
floor coverings, and accessories. 

The second most important trend 1s 
the revival of the more elegant tradi- 


tional styles of the past with emphasis 
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on French and Italian empire along 
with some Biedermeir. But with this 
difference: it is mixed with the new— 
new colors, new textures, new types of 
lighting, new materials, and newer ar- 
rangements of furniture to include the 
television set. 


RETAILING 


Above all, new trends in color are 
the big news. Designers and manutac- 
turers have brought out the largest 
range of colors, in all price ranges, in 
their history—colors related so closely 
that the user can achieve practically 
any color scheme she has in mind. 





To the Readers of the Journal of Retailing: 


The rates for the several types of subscriptions to the JouRNAL oF 


RETAILING are: 


Domestic 
one year 
two years 
three years 


ree 
SS 


Canadian and foreign 
one year 
two years 
three years 


Single copies 
current volume 


previous volumes 


Reprints 


Saving 


1 dollar (full price of 2 issues) 


1 dollar (full price of 2 issues) 


(45 cents in quantities of 10 or more, 
if available) 

(60 cents in quantities of 10 or more, 
if available) 


Prices quoted on request for quantities of 100 or more. 
We welcome your continued patronage of the JouRNAL or RETAILING and will 
strive to make the articles in forthcoming issues interesting and rewarding reading. 


Cordially, 


DDN 


T. Dart Ellsworth 
Editor 


P.S. We suggest that you take advantage of the savings in two-year and three- 


year subscriptions. 





